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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The material on the Creed in this issue may be used for 
diagnostic and examination purposes at the elementary 
school level. In offering these exercises, based on Part I of 
the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 1, the 
JouRNAL would like to call particular attention to Exercises 
3, 4 and 5. Moreover, it would seem appropriate at this time 
to consider several factors that make for more effective 
learning. 

To the Catholic the Apostles’ Creed should be a glorious 
act of faith and worship. How many of our pupils, however, 
know how to use it as such? Authorities on the spiritual life 
recommend meditation on the Creed as a fundamental prac- 
tice in spiritual formation. They suggest its slow recitation. 
The teacher will get a partial evaluation of pupils’ use of 
the Creed as an act of adoration from the recitation of it in 
the oral prayer practices of the school. Interior conviction 
should manifest itself in exterior conviction, and it is not too 
much to expect a lively faith and a spirit of worship in class- 
room recitation. Let us help our pupils to dwell prayerfully 
on the truths of faith as they are outlined in the Creed. Some 
teachers have discovered that it is a valuable learning experi- 
ence to have pupils write acts of faith, based on the truths of 
each lesson devoted to a study of the Creed in the Catechism, 
and at the conclusion of the large unit devoted to the 
Apostles’ Creed to write the entire Creed in their own words. 


199 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE MASS FOR THE 
FEAST OF ALL SAINTS AND ALL SOULS’ DAY 


The adolescent learner can be given a wealth of valuable 
learning experiences through a study of the Proper of the 
Mass for the feast of All Saints and All Souls’ Day. If this 
study was not made in anticipation of the feasts, the Proper 
for All Saints’ Day may be studied during the octave of the 
feast, and the Proper for All Souls’ Day may be investigated 
most timely any day during the month of November. 

In the Introit for the feast of All Saints the student is 
guided not only to rejoice in honor of all the saints but to 
discover that “praise becomes the upright.” In the Collect 
he is brought in contact not only with the multitude of his 
heavenly intercessors but with the consideration of the 
Church in honoring all of those who rejoice in the vision of 
God. In the Epistle the student sees a “great multitude 
which no man could number” entering heaven. The Gospel 
for this great and solemn feast reminds him that the way of 
the Eight Beatitudes is the way to holiness, that humility, 
meekness, mourning in the spirit of Christ, eagerness for 
justice, mercy, purity of heart, peacefulness and courage in 
trials and sufferings point the way to eternal beatitude. Imi- 
tation of the saints and confidence in their intercession char- 
acterize the other parts of the Proper for this feast. 

The Mass for All Souls’ Day—in Introit, Collect, Gradual, 
Tract, Sequence, Offertory, Secret, Communion and Post- 
Communion, illustrates the eagerness of the Church for the 
suffering souls in purgatory. In the Epistle there is St. Luke’s 
description of the victory that follows death for those “‘who 
die in the Lord,” and in the Gospel the forceful words of 
Our Lord on the relation of the “bread of life” to life ever- 
lasting. 

The feast of All Saints and All Souls’ Day suggest to the 
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teacher a review of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 
Indeed, All Saints’ Day suggests, if the teacher so wishes, a 
review of the whole scheme of Christian teaching—dogma, 
moral and means of grace. All Souls’ Day gives an oppor- 
tunity for review of the doctrines of purgatory, indulgences, 
Holy Mass, other means of assisting the poor souls, and our 
obligations to those who were near and dear. 


GIVING WORDS A MEANING 


It is with pleasure that we plan to quote frequently from 
Father McMahon’s Teaching to Think in Religion.’ The 
author of this volume is a master in selecting valuable quota- 
tions from others, at the same time always giving credit 
where credit is due. Father Drinkwater, Monsignor Pace and 
Archbishop Trench are quoted over and over again in his 
pages. 

We like particularly Father McMahon’s recommendation 
to train pupils “to bark at print,” “to shy at words.”’ It is 
to be doubted if genuine scholarship is ever attained by those 
who cannot express their thoughts simply. Many Religion 
teachers fall in the category of those who are unable to do 
so or to appreciate its worth to pupils. Teachers should aim 


to develop this facility. As Father McMahon writes: 


A large part of our business as teachers of Religion is to give 
words a meaning for the children. We are to circumvent the deceit 
of the unusual words in prayers, doctrine, and Bible history by break- 
ing them up into words familiar to the children. This method of trans- 
lating the vocabulary of Religion into the language of childhood is 
often the easiest and surest path to the explanation of the doctrine 
behind the words; e.g., “redeem,” “original,” “purgatory,” “inherit,” 
“Pope,” “vicar,” “advocate” are some of the words we meet whose 
meaning gives the doctrine in question.’ 


*Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion. Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Bruce, 1939, pp. 130. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 
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In another place the same author says: 


If the child is to see the meaning and the force of the words he 
hears and speaks, he reads and writes, they must be presented to 
him through multiple sense-channels ; he must hear them and speak 
them, he must see them and write them, he must spell them and use 
them. Lift the words out of prayers, Catechism, Bible History and 
put them on the blackboard; have the pupils employ them in their 
notebooks ; test the pupils by placing the words in a new setting and 
in a fresh context; devise projects and expression exercises that 
bring in those words; send the pupils foraging for alternative words 
and phrases. And even then you may discover misunderstanding in 
the classroom.* 


BOOKS AND READING 


In an early summer issue of the Ecclesiastical Review" 
Father Farrell of Kansas wrote, in speaking of the Jndex 
Librorum Prohibitorum: 


The revival of interest and concern about the canon law on books 
and reading should bring into being an habitual attitude of mind 
toward everything that is read—books, periodicals, newspapers—an 
attitude in which is found the ever-present question : “How does what 
I am reading correspond with the Catholic position or teaching? 
What is the Catholic position on this subject? What is the Catholic 
answer to this problem?” etc. 


The “habitual attitude of mind” mentioned in this quotation 
should be an objective of religious education from the inter- 
mediate grades on. Without it, children and youth are unpre- 
pared to apply the teachings of Religion to the environment 
in which they live. 


TEACHING THE “OUR FATHER” 


The author of Te Man Who Got Even with God’ offers 
an analysis of the “Our Father” that should be of interest 


* Tbid., p. 91. 

*Rev. .Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., “Books and Reading and Ecclesiastical 
Controls,” The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. CIV, No. 6 (June, 1941), p. 538. 

*Dom M. Raymond, O.C.S.0., The Man Who Got Even with God. Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1941, pp. 113-115. 
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to teachers of Religion and offer them inspiration in guiding 
the young in the prayerful recitation of the Lord’s Prayer: 

. What can we, creatures of time, who are guided by clocks 
and the shadows of the sun, know of the Eternal except by analogies 
and negations? God is spirit, infinite, omniscient, omnipotent, omni- 
present, eternal—but we need less abstract words than these, if we 
are to know our God. We need picture-making words, graphic and 
image-producing words; words that are almost as tangible as fact; 
and so Infinite Wisdom taught us to pray by saying, “Our Father.” 

In his own dad he had seen what the forgiveness of a father can 
be. From him Joachim had learned what the patience of a father can 
be. A tobacco barn burned, a distillery went up in flames, debts 
emptied bankbooks, death took half of his heart, life took all of his 
children and yet, his dad had been patient. Reviewing his father’s 
days, Joachim learned what a father’s interest, a father’s sacrifice, a 
father’s love can be. From Dom Benedict he learned how a spiritual 
father loves. 


The step then from the fathers on earth to the Father in heaven 
was natural and easy. God became more real, more personal, more 
fatherly, much nearer. God gradually became God in Joachim’s mind 


and heart ; not some one to fear and dread, but a Father to obey and 
love. 


Then the “Our Father” became a prayer, and prayer became a 
talk with our Father. In the days of Joachim’s childhood prayer was 
reverent, holy, awe filled, and pleasant. But with the years, he grew 
learned, clever, conceited, and unwise. God then became remote, and 
prayer, awkward. God lived in his consciousness or unconsciousness 
as He does so often for most of us—entombed. Suffering or the fear 
of death or some such crisis were needed to make him, as they often 
are needed to make us, turn to God; and then prayer was mostly 
prayer of petition. Now Joachim had recaptured the wonder of his 
boyhood days; he grew young again, young in heart and mind and 
faith. Now he turned to God easily, gracefully, naturally. Prayer 
became more than mere petitioning, it became adoring, praising, rev- 
erencing, and thanksgiving. 


He said the “Our Father” with his heart. This prayer of all prayers 
became meaningful and precious to Joachim and he became a man 
of prayer. He was suddenly made conscious that God is near, real, 
personal, a loving Father. 

When I say that God became real to Joachim, I do not mean the 
God of the philosophers, nor even the God of the theologians. There 
is an ontology about God, and it teaches us that He is Being. There 
is a theology about God and it teaches us that He is infinite, omni- 
potent, omniscient, omnipresent, first cause and final end .But there 
is a psychology about God, and this images Him as the living, breath- 
ing, loving, hating, threatening, rewarding, punishing, suffering, 
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lonely, weeping, deserted, disappointed, smiling, honored, and beloved 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the pulsing, heart-thrilling, and 
heart-throbbing God of the Gospels; the merciful, long-suffering, 
just, patient, and pardoning Father of Jesus Christ. Not an idea nor 
an ideal; not a nameless force nor an impersonal prime mover ; not 
a great something, but a person, a living person, a loving person, an 
intimate—our Father. 


SEVENTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


NOVEMBER 15-18, 1941 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


“The purpose of a National Catechetical Congress is 
primarily to dramatize the program of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine.” 


Information may be obtained from: 


THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 





CHARACTER FORMATION AMONG THE 
MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


REVEREND JEROME J. MARCHETTI, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Authorities on educational method and curriculum seem 
never to tire of insisting that no two classroom situations are 
identical. This is certainly true of the situation at the St. 
Louis Training School where Jesuit scholastics of St. Louis 
University conduct a catechetical center. The St. Louis Train- 
ing School, a city institution, houses some 600 feeble-minded 
persons, most of them minors. At the present time, there are 
173 Catholics in the institution. Of these, some are confined 
to their beds and others are of such a mentality that they 
could not profit by religious instruction. Consequently, there 
are 113 inmates who regularly attend the Religion classes. 

St. Louis University first identified itself with this work in 
1925. In that year, the Laclede Council, No. 1196, of the 
Knights of Columbus passed a resolution to provide the 
Catholic inmates of the St. Louis Training School with the 
means of performing their religious duties. The Knights of 
Columbus provided for the erection of an altar and furnished 
all the equipment necessary for the celebration of Holy Mass, 
but they experienced difficulty in obtaining the services of a 
priest. Finally the Knights of Columbus appealed to St. Louis 
University. Father Kemper, Dean of the School of Divinity, 
agreed to provide a priest every Sunday, if the Laclede 
Council would furnish transportation to and from the School, 
which is located at Bellefontaine and Hall Roads in St. Louis 
County.’ 

This work was conducted by the theological students of 
the University until the School of Divinity was transferred 
to St. Marys, Kansas in 1931. In an effort to carry forward 


*“That You May Know.” a report of the activities of the Laclede Council, 
No. 1196, of the Knights of Columbus (1933-34), Franklin Printery, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1934, p. 44. 
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the work begun, officials of the University continued to send 
a Jesuit Father to the Training School each Sunday, and 
superiors of the School of Philosophy and Science offered the 
services of three Jesuit scholastics. The scholastics teach 
Religion to the Catholic inmates and handle the administra- 
tion duties. 

On arriving at the St. Louis Training School each Sunday 
morning at 7:30, the priest hears confessions, and the scho- 
lastics teach Religion. Mass begins at 8:15. During Mass, 
hymns are sung and prayers, especially composed for the 
mentality of the inmates, are recited aloud.” After Mass, 
Holy Communion is taken to the sick, and two of the scho- 
lastics conduct ‘First Holy Communion” classes; the third 
trains the acolytes. 

Almost every Catholic inmate is a monthly communicant; 
some receive weekly. On Easter and Christmas, when more 
adequate facilities are provided for confessions, almost every 
Catholic inmate receives Holy Communion. 

Only three scholastics are available as instructors of Reli- 
gion for the Training School. Consequently, the problem of 
grouping 113 individuals of both sexes, ranging in age from 
seven to thirty, and in mental ability from an intelligence 
quotient of 45 to one of 80, into three classes is exceedingly 
complex.* Until a more adequate division can be effected, we 
have divided the classes as follows: (1) all the girls are 
grouped together, (2) the pre-adolescent boys form the 
second class, and (3) the older boys comprise the third class. 

For the last two years, I have taught the older boys. I 
have, at present, thirty-nine in my class.* These boys range 
from thirteen to twenty-five years of age. Many of them 
have been at the School for a number of years. All of them 
have made their first Holy Communion. Almost all of them 


* These prayers were written by the Jesuit scholastics and received Archbishop 
John J. Glennon’s imprimatur in 1935. They were printed by a benefactor. 

* These figures are only approximations. They were given to me by A. A. 
Hines, M.D., Superintendent of the St. Louis Training School, and were 
procured through the Binet-Simon Individual Intelligence Test in its revised 
form, prepared by L. M. Terman. 


* Within the last six months, three of my “students” have been sent to a 
C.C.C. Camp; a fourth has found employment as an orderly at St. Anthony’s 


Hospital; a fifth is employed as a farm hand. Four more boys are to be sent 
to a C.C.C. Camp early this summer. 
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can read and write; many of them are able to follow the 
news of the day, especially the war and sports news. 

The curriculum is necessarily limited because of the mental 
capacity of the students and because of the limited time 
which we can devote to this work. Half an hour each Sunday 
from September to the middle of June constitutes our year’s 
term. But the limited time period is rather easily taken care 
of in comparison with the other difficulty, namely, the ability 
of the students. 


Some years ago, it was decided that a three year curric- 
ulum was best suited for the Training School. The first year 
centered around the means of grace. The very practical pur- 
pose of the first year was to teach and explain “The Sign 
of the Cross,” “The Hail Mary,” “The Our Father,” “The 
Act of Contrition,” and short forms of the acts of Faith, Hope 
and Charity. The older pupils are taught the prayers recited 
after Mass, the prayers said before and after meals, and ‘‘The 
Morning Offering.”’ Next the sacraments are studied. Special 
stress is given to Penance and to the Holy Eucharist as a 
sacrament, sacrifice and Holy Communion. 


The second year of the curriculum treats of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Fundamental notions are given of (1) God and His 
attributes, (2) creation, (3) man and the fall, (4) life and 
mission of Christ, (5) the Holy Ghost, (6) the Church, and 
(7) the Four Last Things. 

The third year deals with the commandments. Funda- 
mental concepts of sin, conscience and temptation are given. 
Then the Commandments of God are treated individually. 
In the older group, mention is also made of the Command- 
ments of the Church and the Capital Sins. 

Individual teachers are free in the use of methods and 
texts. Most scholastics have used the Baltimore Catechism, 
No. I, and Cassilly’s Religion, Doctrine and Practice. They 
have supplemented heavily from other texts, together with a 
liberal use of their own knowledge of asceticism and practical 
spirituality. In general, the scholastics have been most suc- 
cessful in this work; school authorities and inmates alike 
have the highest respect for them and their work. And the 
masculine, Christ-like example of the scholastics has not been 
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the least element in that success. Very much depends upon 
the personality of the individual scholastics. If it is true that 
adolescents are susceptible to hero-worship and living ideals, 
it is doubly true that those who are mentally handicapped 
are even more likely to be influenced by the present material 
things than by the abstract ideal. 

Only last Sunday, a red-headed lad of eight came up to 
me after Mass and said, “Father, may I join your serving 
class?” 

“And why do you want to serve Mass?” I asked. 

“Because I want to be like you Fathers.” 

However, I do not wish to convey the impression that such 
instances are ordinary occurrences. As a matter of fact, some 
scholastics never find a successful medium of thought ex- 
change between themselves and their handicapped charges. 

When I began the task of teaching these unfortunates of 
Christ, my predecessor prepared me for the adventures 
which were shortly to be mine. I was “not to be discouraged 
if but little was retained by the pupils;”’ I must be “extremely 
simple;” I must “insist upon discipline.” 

As a result, I prepared a class much after the manner of 
one I should have prepared for a group of nine-year-old boys. 
I enforced discipline rigidly. I was given the attention of 
curiosity; that was all. I plunged into a well known parable 
of our Lord’s. At the climax I asked, “And, then, do you know 
what happened?” 

“Sure,” came the reply from half a dozen lads, ‘“‘we’ve 
heard that story before.” 

At least I learned one thing from that class; my pupils 
could remember stories. I soon learned another thing; I was 
not using “their language.” One lad frankly accused me of 
talking to them as though they were “little kids.” 

These two things—a “story” and “their language”—gave 
me the key for my year’s course. I was scheduled to teach 
the Apostles’ Creed; I decided to teach it in narrative form. 
I called the course, ““The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 

My next step was to find out the things which interested 
the boys. They liked sports: swimming, roller-skating, soccer, 
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picnicking and especially baseball. During the major league 
season they are taken to a ball game every week. They were 
interested in movies, especially “Western” and “G Men” 
stories. They know all the characters in the comic strips, 
especially “Superman,” “Pop-Eye,” and “Dick Tracy.” They 
were, strangely enough, interested in city politics and the 
war situation. They listened to the radio but were not very 
interested in the programs. They had taken many sight-see- 
ing trips of St. Louis; they were familiar with “Police Cir- 
cuses,” “Auto Shows,” “Municipal Operas” and other famous 
St. Louis events and places. 

I fitted “The Greatest Story Ever Told” into this setting. 
First, I made the following assignment: “What is the best 
movie you have ever seen? Why was it the best movie you 
have ever seen?” 

After a lively discussion, we decided that a certain “West- 
ern” (I forget the title) was the best movie ever made. It 
was the best movie because: (1) it had “lots” of action; (2) 
the crooks were caught; and (3) the hero “won out” in the 
end. 


I suggested that I could tell them a true story that could 
“out-do” this best movie. In fact, it was a story which many 
of them knew. It was to be our project to tell the story so 
as to make it more interesting and thrilling than the best 
movie. Just as movies are divided into reels, so our story was 
to be divided into chapters. These “Chapters” corresponded 
to the twelve articles of the Creed. 


By way of indicating my general plan, I shall give an 
outline of my treatment of the first article of the Creed. 


CHAPTER I. THE MASTER BUILDER 

(A) The Almighty Maker of the World. 
God’s attributes, i.e., power. Picture the strong man of last 
year’s circus; Joe Louis’ punch; Hitler’s strong army; the 
feats of Superman. But God has more power than all of 
them put together. 

(B) Creation. 
What does one need to build a wagon? make a kite? God 
needed nothing to build the world. 

(C) The Story of God Building the World. 
Graphic description of Genesis I. 
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(D) God Makes an Interesting Thing—Man. 
The story of Adam and Eve: use conversation to explain 
the Fall and the promise of a Redeemer. By imaginary con- 
versation show the horror of sin. 

Memorize the first article of the Creed. 

This story method of teaching the Apostles’ Creed was 
fairly successful. Still, in actual practice, I found that my plan 
was not too startling an innovation. As a matter of fact, most 
courses on the Apostles’ Creed are largely narrative. On the 
other hand, it was impossible to put everything in narrative 
form. There was this advantage, however, of presenting 
matter which had already been seen, under a new form. The 
new terminology helped the boys grasp the matter better, and 
the idea of presenting the whole Creed as a single story 
tended towards a unification of the course. 

Among the deficiencies of the course, two are glaringly 
evident. There was a lack of pupil activity and of applica- 
tion of the material to the character formation of the pupils. 
Lack of pupil activity seemed to be a result of the very 
nature of the course. I tried to have the boys contribute to 
the progress of the story, but this hindered continuity. Too, 
it did away with the suspense and interest. This, to my mind, 
was a major defect; a defect characteristic of any method- 
ology which savors of the Herbartian. 

The second deficiency, namely, lack of volitional motiva- 
tion, was not an insurmountable one. A story, well told, lends 
itself to indirect application; a well-chosen story should but 
thinly veil the moral lesson intended. It must never be 
forgotten, however, that this course was devised for the intel- 
lectually handicapped. Practical experience only too quickly 
revealed that the most evident things are missed. Conse- 
quently fundamentals must be stressed and restressed. 

Among other attempts, the following technique was of 
no little help in making the course a positive means of 
character formation. Just as we find it interesting to talk 
over a movie or a story with our friends, so would we, after 
we had completed an incident of our story, stop to discuss 
its implications. Much depended upon the teacher. Conse- 
quently after narrating an incident, I was prepared with half 
a dozen leading questions to instigate and promote the dis- 
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cussion. I shall illustrate my technique by a characteristic 
example. 

We have finished, let us say, a discussion of the crucifixion. 
Question, for discussion: Why do you think Jesus was cruci- 
fied? (The teacher writes all correct answers on the black- 
board.) Of these answers, the teacher selects one, for ex- 
ample, “Jesus was crucified that He might redeem us.” 
Question: What do you mean by “redeem us?” (Then the 
teacher guides the pupils through a discussion of the Fall.) 
Question: Yes, that is what redemption means in general, but 
what does it mean to you and to me? Let us see if we can 
give five reasons why the crucifixion of Jesus means some- 
thing to us. (The teacher then writes, as legibly and as 
attractively as possible, the reasons which the students pro- 
pose. The teacher, of course, must himself be prepared to 
give these answers and must constantly direct the answers 
of the pupils. ) 

These helps to volitional motivation, the real fruit of the 
class, should be left in writing on the blackboard so that the 
pupils may refer to them and be impressed with their impor- 
tance. There is also the added advantage that the pupils feel 
that this exercise is the product of their own effort. 

I began my second year at the St. Louis Training School 
fortified by the advantage of a year’s experience. This expe- 
rience had taught me the real need of student activity: espe- 
cially was this true in a situation like the Training School 
where the majority of pupils are naturally shy and reluctant 
to take an active part in the Religion class. I had learned how 
much concreteness, stories, catch phrases, pictures and a 
judicious use of the blackboard can contribute towards 
teacher-student contact and student activity. I had grasped, 
at least partially, the necessity of stressing the simplest and 
most fundamental things, couched in the terminology of the 
pupil. 

The curriculum schedule called for a treatment of the com- 
mandments. All in the class had been exposed previously to 
an explanation of the commandments, but a preliminary 
examination revealed that while many could recite the for- 
mulas of the commandments, the fundamental concepts had 
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not been grasped. I was faced with a mentality which con- 
sidered the commandments a closed question, when, as a 
matter of fact, the very fundamentals were yet to be under- 
stood and appreciated. Consequently, my course had to be 
characterized by attention to fundamentals through a new 
approach which stressed student activity leading to practical 
character traits and attitudes. 


In an effort to make the situation more definite, we called 
our course ‘‘God’s Law.” We approached our subject by way 
of analogy. All my pupils had been given a course in citizen- 
ship. Making use of the information they had derived there- 
from, we discussed the constituents of a good citizen. After 
an open forum, we summarized as follows: 

A good citizen is one who keeps the laws. But to keep the laws, the 
good citizen must know the laws. A bad citizen breaks the laws and 
must be punished. 

In the next class we decided that: 

We are citizens of the Catholic Church. A good Catholic citizen 

must know the laws of the Church. The Church’s laws are her com- 
mandments. We must know and understand these commandments. 
A bad citizen of the Church breaks the commandments and so he 
must be punished. He is called a sinner. 
This analogy was frequently employed in explaining the 
nature of sin, the right of the Catholic Church to legislate, 
the need of God’s law for man’s happiness, the degradation 
of the sinner. In presenting the good citizen of the Church, 
we again employed our anology, together with appropriate 
examples. In the beginning I had not intended to rely so 
heavily upon this analogy, but it aroused such interest and 
so encouraged general discussion that I used it to its fullest 
extent. 


In dealing with the individual commandments, student 
activity was again the keynote. We began our treatment by 
an enunciation of the commandment under consideration. 
Then easy synonyms were supplied for the difficult words of 
the commandment. Since we had already decided that every 
law has both a negative and a positive side, we enumerated 
the thoughts, words and acts forbidden by the commandment 
in one column and the thoughts, words and acts which aid 
in observing the commandment in a second column. The 
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“don’ts” we called sins; the “do’s,” virtues. All this was the 
result of the class’ activity, and it was recorded for further 
reference on the blackboard. The following illustrates the 
positive treatment of one of the commandments in its com- 


pleted form: 


DO—VIRTUES 

. Acts of Faith, 
Hope and Char- 
ity. 

. Say our prayers. 

. Attend Mass with 
love. 

. Learning about 
God and His 
friends, the saints. 

. Respect for 
priests. 

. Giving good ex- 
ample. 

. Honoring God’s 
friends, the saints. 

. Carrying your 
rosary. 


LAW I 


I am the Lord thy 
God. Thou shalt not 
have strange gods be- 
fore Me. 


Lord—master, the one 
who rules. 

God—the Maker of 
all things. 

strange gods—wrong 
or not true gods. 

adore—to worship; to 
give to others the 
honor that belongs 
to God. 


DON’T—SINS 


. To “adore” peo- 


ple or things. 


. To go to false 


churches. 


. Not to believe 


what God teaches. 


. Not to hope that 


God will save us. 


. To hope to get to 


heaven without 
trying to keep 
God’s law. 


. Not to love God. 


Once the positive matter has been presented, we applied 


our knowledge to practical problems. For instance, we dis- 
cussed the following problem: 
Luke is a Catholic. Last Sunday the boy who lives next door invited 
him to attend the morning services at the Methodist Church. Luke is 
a good friend of this boy and does not want to hurt his feelings. 
What should Luke do? 

After a lively discussion, we decided that: 
(1) Luke must refuse the invitation. 
(2) He should explain to his friend that Catholics cannot attend 


Protestant services because we believe that the Catholic Church 
is the only true Church. 


(3) Luke must not go with his friend, even though his friend is 
offended. 


(4) Luke must always be proud that he is a Catholic. 
Four or five of such problems, carefully chosen, are excel- 
lent means of stimulating student interest. They also serve 
‘In preparing this exercise, I obtained valuable aid from the “Study 


Lessons” of Ellamay Horan in A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. I, W. 
H. Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York (also Chicago), 1936. 
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the purpose of making theoretical knowledge applicable to 
concrete situations. 

The final step in teaching each commandment consisted 
of a series of oral tests and exercises. The mental ability of 
the pupils precludes written examinations; some are inca- 
pable of participating actively in the oral exercises. In spite 
of these restrictions, we divided the class into two sections, 
“The Cards” and “The Browns.” Each section chose a team 
of five members. The one team competed against the other 
in an oral examination. These examinations were either direct 
questions, or true and false statements, or completion exer- 
cises. The response was enthusiastic. Still such an exercise 
requires delicate and tactful supervision by an arbiter with 
a special ability for maintaining order. 

As an added attraction, and holding attention is a major 
problem in dealing with dull intellectual equipment, I have 
introduced a mitigated study of the liturgical year. We devote 
the last five minutes of each class period to a brief explana- 
tion of the Sunday Mass and of any outstanding feasts which 
are to occur during the coming week. We call this session our 
“Holy News for the Coming Week.” It appeals to the boys’ 
sense of curiosity as well as to their spirit of devotion. 

Many have been the faults and deficiencies of this year’s 
course. But at least we have attained one thing—student 
activity and cooperation. The reader will perhaps recall that 
I began this paper using “I” and “pupils,” whereas I am 
now employing the pronoun “we.” We have worked together; 
the boys are ready and willing to share their ideas, successes 
and ambitions with me. And results seem to sanction the 
methods I have employed. Officials of the St. Louis Training 
School frequently have commented upon the improved be- 
havior and general attitude of the boys during Mass and 
other religious exercises. 

In their own handicapped way, these unfortunates seem 
to be drawing nearer to Christ. Records of confessions and 
Holy Communions at the School show a marked increase for 
this year over last year. This is the consolation of the Jesuit 
scholastics, for after the initial novelty of the situation, a 
sense of disappointment is an ever-present temptation if one 
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evaluates his work from the intellectual view-point only. 
That is why the scholastics, in their zeal, seek out the hearts 
and wills of their handicapped charges. And it is genuine 
encouragement and reward sufficient to see these “little ones 
of Christ” giving adoration and glory to God in the best 
manner of which they are capable. 


TO SEE AS WELL AS HEAR THE STORY 


No teller of stories could use the language which I have heard in 
the Infant room. I have listened, with awe, to a child of six reciting 


a story of Bethlehem. She described the shepherds as “poor in earthly 
riches, but singularly rich in spiritual gifts” ; the coming of the angels 
to the hillsides as “a multitude of heavenly hosts who astonished the 
frightened shepherds” ; and the effect of the angels’ visit on the shep- 
herds, “they are surrounded with luminous light, they are seized with 
wonder, they are amazed and prostrate.” Poor shepherds! Were they 
to listen to this child of six, they would not recognize themselves. 
This is no fiction of mine; it is on record in my reports on the schools. 
This awful formula of high-sounding words is imposed on children 
as stories. Imagine a person telling a fairy tale in such language. We 
search the Gospels in vain to find language such as that in telling 
the most interesting story that has ever gripped the heart of man, 
e.g., the story of the crib. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
IIT, p. 109.) 





Religion in the Elementary School 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN THE 
“REVISED EDITION OF THE BALTIMORE 
CATECHISM, NO. ONE” 


DIAGNOSTIC OR EXAMINATION MATERIAL 


Eprtor’s Note: The following exercises were prepared from Part One, 
Lessons 1-14, of the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 1. In 
the Confraternity edition of this Catechism the Episcopal Committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine states: “The Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine No. 1, intended for children who have made their First Communion, is a 
summary of Catechism No. 2.” 

The following material may be used in several ways: for exploratory pur- 
poses at the beginning of a unit of study, for diagnostic purposes during a 
teaching cycle, for examination purposes at the close of a semester. Without 
doubt, teachers will select those of the following exercises that are most suited 
for their teaching programs. Exercises I and II are definitely factual and of 
a recall nature. Moreover, a few factual statements included have a defensive 
rather than an educative value. Exercises III and IV offer content that is 
definitely motivating in its purpose. Exercise III requires the pupil to relate 
truths to daily life. Exercise IV calls for the correlation between daily experi- 
ences and eternal truths. Exercise V, while of a summary nature, is a good 
test of understanding. However, this iast exercise should not be given to pupils 
before the sixth grade. 

In subsequent issues this JouRNAL will publish other exercises based on Parts 
Two and Three of the Revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 1 and of Parts One, 
Two and Three of the Revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 


I (50 points) 
Fill in the missing words. 
1. God made us to show forth His goodness and to share 
with us His ___________ happiness in heaven. 
2. To gain the happiness of heaven we must 
—______ and ________ God in this world. 
The chief truths taught by Jesus Christ through the 
Catholic church are given EE 
When we say God is all-present we mean that He is 


’ 


216 
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. When we say God is almighty we mean that He can 

all things. 

. When we say that God is eternal we mean that He 
———— OO 

remains the same. 

. By the _______ _________ we mean one and the 

same God in three Divine Persons. 

. The chief creatures of God are _______ and ; 


. On account of the sin of Adam we come into the 
world __________ grace and we inherit his _______. 
. A grievous offense against the law of God is a 
sin. 
. A less serious offense against the law of God is a 
——— 
. Asin can be venial when the evil done is not 
wrong. 
. A sin can be venial when the sin is seriously wrong, 
but the sinner believes it is only _________ wrong. 
. A sin can be venial when the evil done is seriously 
wrong but the sinner does not give _________ consent 
to it. 
. Three things are necessary to make a sin mortal: 
(1) The thought, desire, word, action, or omission 
must be _________ wrong or considered 
wrong; 
(2) The sinner must it is seriously wrong; 
(3) The sinner must fully _____ to it. 
. Jesus Christ is only one Person; and that Person is 
the _______ Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
. Jesus Christ has two natures: the nature of 
and the nature of 
. Jesus Christ ________ His sufferings and death to God 
to make up for the sins of men. 
From the sufferings and death of Christ we learn 
God’s for man and the of sin. 
. The principal ways of obtaining grace are —____ 
and the ________, especially the 
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________ is the virtue by which we firmly believe on 
the word of God all the truths God has made known. 

is the virtue by which we love God above 
all things for His own sake and our neighbor as our 
selves for the love of God. 

_ is the virtue by which we firmly trust that God 
will give us eternal happiness and the means to ob- 
tain it. 

. The theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity were 
given to us with __________ grace. 
The successor of St. Peter is the 
the bishop of Rome. 

The Catholic Church is the one true Church estab- 
lished by Christ because it alone has the ______ of 
the true Church. 

| oe oe oe eT, 
universal and ________. 

. All are obliged to belong to the Catholic Church in 
some way in order to be ____.. 

The “‘communion of saints” is the union of the 
lla ein nts oi i ica cl 

_____, with Christ as their Head. 

. The rewards or punishments appointed for men after 
the particular judgment are ___, ______, or ____. 


Se ; 





II (25 points) 
Answer with one word or as few words as possible. 


What kind of grace did Adam and Eve lose because 
they did not obey the commandment of God? _- 


. What is that sin called which we inherit from Adam? 


. What is that sin called which is any wilful thought, 
desire, word, action, or omission forbidden by the law 
of God? 

. What is that sin called which is a grievous offense 
against the law of God? 

What is that sin called which is a less serious offense 
against the law of God? 
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. What is that sin called which takes away the life of 
the soul? 

. What kind of a sin is committed when the evil done 
is seriously wrong, but the sinner sincerely believes it 
is only slightly wrong? — ___ 

. What kind of a sin is committed when the evil done 
is seriously wrong, but the sinner did not give full 
cnn + st? 

. Who is the Saviour of all men? —___ 

. Who offered His sufferings and death to God to make 
up for the sins of men? —_-_— 

. Who, at the end of the world, will judge everyone who 
has ever lived in this world? saeedslaseleenteGel 

. Who is the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity? 


. How many kinds of grace are there? ——__ 

. What kind of grace help us to do good and to avoid 
. What kind of grace makes us holy and pleasing to 
God? 


. What kind of grace makes us adopted children of God? 


. What kind of grace makes us temples of the Holy 
Ghost? 


. What kind of grace gives us the right to heaven? 


19. Who founded the Catholic Church? —__ 


. Who in the Catholic Church are the successors - the 
apostles? __ see 


. To which apostle did Christ give special power in His 
Church? 

. When will the bodies of all men rise from the earth 
and be united to their souls? 

. What does the word Amen mean? —— 
. What are the rewards or punishments that are given 
to us immediately after death? 


. What must we do besides know and love God in this 
world? 
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III (15 points) 


The following sentences are taken from your Catechism. 
For each sentence give an example of a time when it would 
help a boy or a girl to remember what the sentence says. 


. To gain the happiness of heaven we must know, love, 
and serve God in this world. 

. God knows all things, even our most secret thoughts, 
words, and actions. 

. God is everywhere. 

. God sees us and watches over us with loving care. 

. God can do all things. 

. The good angels help us by praying for us, by acting 
as messengers from God to us, and by serving as our 
guardian angels. 

. The.Blessed Virgin Mary was free from original sin, 
and this favor is called her Immaculate Conception. 

. Jesus Christ is God made man. 

. Jesus Christ offered His sufferings and death to God 
in satisfaction for the sins of men. 

. On the last day Our Lord will come to judge every one 
who has ever lived in this world. 

. The principal ways of obtaining grace are prayer and 
the sacraments, especially the Holy Eucharist. 

. The Catholic Church is the one true Church estab- 
lished by Christ because it alone has the marks of the 
true Church. 

. God has given to the Church, through Jesus Christ, 
the power to forgive sin. 

. At the end of the world the bodies of all men will rise 
from the earth and be united again to their souls, 
nevermore to be separated. 

. The rewards or punishments appointed for men after 
the particular judgment are heaven, purgatory, or hell. 


IV (15 points) 


Imagine you are the boy or girl who is talking about his 
Religion in the following short stories. Tell how you would 
complete each one of them. 
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. Frank is a non-Catholic. He said to John: “I don’t 
understand why Catholics honor the Virgin Mary.” 
John replied: “God Himself has honored her. We have 
just studied the first part of the Catechism. It says 
three things about the Blessed Virgin that would make 
a boy want to honor her.” 

(1) “ 

(2) “ 
a en: 

. Michael was the first to reply when his uncle asked: 
“Which of you boys can tell me where you can find a 
short summary of the chief truths taught by Jesus 
Christ?” 

Michael said: ‘“‘That’s easy! The chief truths taught 
by Jesus Christ are in the —_-______. 

. Margaret’s father had just died. His sickness had used 
up all the family’s savings. Margaret’s mother said: 
“T don’t know what will become of us.” 

Margaret remembered the lesson in the Catechism 
on “God and His Perfections.” She put her arms about 
her mother and said: “Don’t worry, Mommy; ‘ 

>») 
. The girls in Catherine’s crowd wanted to get even with 
Mrs. S______.. Mrs. S_______ has been most un- 
reasonable. The girls had planned to write all over Mrs. 
S________’s fence. Catherine called out: ‘““Now we can 
do it! No one is looking.” 

But Sally drew back. She said: “‘Let’s not. We may 

think no one is looking, but ——--_. 
. Peter had been trying to get an after-school job for 
three weeks. His parents needed his help. A boy Peter 
knew said: “Why try any longer? There aren’t any 
jobs.” 

But Peter didn’t lose courage. He replied: “T’ll not 
give up. I’m going to continue looking, and I’m pray- 
a | 
. Dora was examining her conscience. She thought: “T 
have committed a mortal sin. My mother says it was 
seriously wrong. But I did not know it was seriously 
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wrong. Then it isn’t a mortal sin! The Catechism says 
three things are necessary to make a sin mortal, and 
one of them is 


Charles said: “You say ‘that God understands ™ 
people feel. You’re wrong! How can God know what 
it means to be tired, alone, and treated contemptibly?” 

Peter answered: “You have forgotten a lot, in fact 
the chief teaching of the Catholic Church about Jesus 
cla aati cinema 
What about His birth in a cave? What about the way 
the Jews treated Him during His public life? What 
about His passion and death on the cross?” 
Alice and Patty were walking home from school. Alice 
said: “What do you know about the end of the world? 
My brother said his teacher talked about it today. 
Immediately Patty opened her Catechism. She pointed 
out, first to one place and then to another, in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Then she said: “Read the explana- 
tions of these parts in the Catechism, and you will 
know at least two things that will take place at the end 
of the world.” 

The two phrases in the Apostles’ Creed to which 
I UNIT TRS 00D icone oternnesnecemesereeiinnininiieneomess 
(2) 


’ 





. Jack said: “You say you can’t meet the standards al 


the gang? What’s the matter with you? Aren’t you a 
Catholic? Don’t you know about grace, God help? Do 
you think we rely on ourselves? We try our hardest, 
but we also try to get God’s grace. This may sound like 
a speech, but you need it! What does the Catechism 
say are the principal ways of obtaining grace?” 

Tom scratched his head; he looked away, he did 
not know. 

Jack felt sorry for Tom. He did not want to em- 
barrass him. Quickly he said: “O. K.! You’ve forgot- 
ten. The principal ways of obtaining grace are —___ 


Sadie, a non-Catholic, said to Miriam: “You say that 
you have a theological virtue called faith. What do you 
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mean by this virtue? When did you get it?” 

“This virtue is one of the powers,” Miriam said, 
“that was given to me when I first received sanctifying 
grace. That was when I was baptized. By means of 
the virtue of faith I 
. Carl’s father was not a Catholic. One evening he said: 
“Son, how do you know that the Catholic Church is 
the one true Church established by Christ?” 

Carl’s mother looked up from her sewing at Carl. 
She was pleased when she discovered that he had an 
answer. Carl replied: “ 





Dan’s big brother had been living a sinful life for a 
long time. One day he said to Dan: “I can never hope 
for forgiveness. My sins are too great and too many.” 

“Nonsense,” said Dan, “If you are truly sorry, —__ 


. Josephine said: “I have asked everyone I met this 
morning what the word Amen means. Who knows?” 
Her brother answered promptly: “= SES 


or 


. “Td like to know,” said Pete, ‘“‘what Mother meant 
when she said our bodies are precious. I thought it was 
only the soul that counted.” 

Stanley, who is Pete’s twin, thought for a minute. 
Then he answered: ‘“‘There’s a reason in that part of the 
Catechism we finished last week.” 











. Tom did not have any Religion. One day he said: “The 
only thing that counts is to be happy now. My father 
says: ‘You are here today and tomorrow you're dead. 
And that’s the end.’ ” 

“You can think what you want” said Ray, “but death 
isn’t going to be the end. I believe in life —. = SS 
And that means that there is a life after death, that 
goes on forever!”’ 
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V (15 points) 


Note to teacher: Pupils should be permitted to consult a copy of 
the Apostles’ Creed in answering this exercise. The copy may be 
written on the black board or printed on a large poster that all may 
see, or it may be typed in at the beginning of this exercise. This is 
not an easy exercise. It should not be given to children before the 
sixth grade level, and it may be used with more advanced classes. 
The exercise may be set up in the form of a matching exercise, using 
the items from the key for the matching section. 


The chief truths taught by Jesus Christ through the Cath- 
olic Church are found in the Apostles’ Creed. Each of the 
following sentences tells about a truth contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Write the correct words from the Creed 
after each sentence. 


1. After He died, the soul of Christ descended into limbo 
where the souls of the just were waiting for Him. 


. Our Lord, as God, is equal to the Father. As man 
Our Lord has the highest place in heaven, next to God. 


. The Holy Ghost makes souls holy through the gift of 
grace. 


The faithful on earth, the blessed in heaven, and the 
souls in purgatory are united with Christ as their Head. 


At the end of the world our bodies will rise from the 
earth. They will be united again to our souls, never- 
more to be separated. 


God has given to the Church, through Jesus Christ, the 
power to forgive sins. 


God always was and always will be. He can do all 
things. He knows all things. He is everywhere. He 
watches over us with loving care. 
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Jesus Christ is God made Man. 


Jesus Christ offered His sufferings and death to God to 
make up for the sins of men. 


Jesus Christ was born of the Blessed Virgin Mary on 
Christmas Day, in Bethlehem, more than nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. 


Jesus Christ founded the Church to bring all men to 
the happiness of heaven. 


Christ rose from the dead on Easter Sunday, the third 
day after His death. 


On the last day Our Lord will come to judge every one 
who has ever lived in this world. 





Christ ascended, body and soul, into heaven, forty days 
after His resurrection. 





God made all things from nothing. 





. always, 


COmMN Awnhwn- 


. everlasting 


know, love, serve 
Apostles’ Creed 
everywhere 

do 

always, 
always 


. Blessed Trinity 
. angels, men 
. without, punish- 


ment 


. mortal 

. venial 

. seriously 
. slightly 


KEY 
I (50 points) 


. full 
. (1) seriously, 


seriously 
(2) know 
(3) consent 


>. second 

. God, man 

. offered 

. love, evil 

. prayer, sacra- 


ments, Holy Eu- 
charist 


21. Faith 
22. Charity 


. Hope 

. sanctifying 
5. Holy Father 

. marks 


. one, holy, Cath- 


olic (universal), 
apostolic 


. saved 
. faithful on earth, 


blessed in heav- 
en, souls in pur- 
gatory 


30. heaven, purga- 


tory, hell 
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. Sanctifying grace 
. original sin 

. actual sin 

. mortal sin 

. venial sin 

. mortal sin 

. venial sin 

. venial sin 


Jesus Christ 


II (25 points) 


. Jesus Christ 
12. the Holy Ghost 

. two 

. actual 

. sanctifying 

. sanctifying 

. sanctifying 

. sanctifying 

. Jesus 


[November 


. the bishops 
. St. Peter 
22. at the end of the 


world 


. “So be it” or 


“So it is” 


. heaven, purga- 


tory or hell 


. serve Him 


0. Jesus Christ 


IV (15 points) 


(1) The Blessed Virgin Mary was free from original sin. This 
favor is called her Immaculate Conception. 

(2) The Blessed Virgin Mary was the mother of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

(3) By the special favor of her Assumption, the body of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was raised from the dead and taken 
into heaven. 

. Apostles’ Creed. 
. God sees us and watches over us with loving care.” 
; God knows all things, even our most secret thoughts, words, and 
actions. 
. God can do all things. 
. The sinner must know it is seriously wrong. 
. He is God made man. 
(1) . . from thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
ead.” 
... the resurrection of the body .. .” 
. prayer, sacraments, especially the Holy Eucharist. 
. firmly believe on the word of God all the truths He has revealed. 
. We know that the Catholic Church is the one true Church estab- 
lished by Christ because it alone has the marks of the true 
Church. It is one, holy, catholic (universal) and apostolic. 


. God has given to the Church, through Jesus Christ, the power 
to forgive sins. 


. “So it is,” or “So be it.” 
. “At the end of the world the bodies of all men will rise from 


the earth and be united again to their souls, nevermore to be 
separated.” 


or 
“Sanctifying grace makes us temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
5. everlasting 
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V (15 points) 
. . He descended into hell . . .” 
. sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father . . . 
. I believe in the Holy Ghost . . .’ 
. the communion of saints . . .” 
. the resurrection of the body .. . 
. the forgiveness of sins . . .” 
«] believe i in God the Father Almighty . 
“, . in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord ‘ 


. suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and 
was buried.” 


. born of the Virgin Mary .. . 
. “I believe in... the Holy Catholic Church...’ 
. the third day He arose from the dead . 


. . from thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
es 


“ . . He ascended into heaven . . .” 
. Creator of heaven and earth... .’ 


SRM hee Pe 


“ce 


“ce 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


Finally, the world is being torn asunder by the fruits of exalted 
Individualism and exaggerated Nationalism. The remedy for these 
evils must be the restoration of the common bond uniting the world 
into one brotherhood under God, the common Father. The J must 
again be blended into the we. We must pray together, sacrifice to- 
gether, sing together—as one united, common family under the one 
common Heavenly Father. And where is this better realized this side 
of Heaven than when gathered before the Altar, which is Christ, 
using our powers of the Priesthood, praying, offering, receiving, 
singing our Mass together in that unison song, the official song of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church. 


(From “Meaning and Value of Liturgical Music,” Very Rev. 
Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., in The Catholic Choirmaster, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 2 (June, 1941), p. 54.) 





THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE SOUND EDUCATIONAL GROWTH OF 
ATYPICAL CHILDREN’ 


Part II 


REVEREND THOMAS D. O’CONNOR, C.M. 
Niagara University 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Eprror’s Note: The following paper represents the second half of an infor- 
mal presentation given by the author at the annual convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association of Pennsylvania, May 3, 1941. In Part One (“The 
Catholic School’ s Responsibility for the Sound Educational Growth of Atypical 
Children.” Journal oF Reticious Instruction, Vol. XII, No. 1, September, 
1941, 36-44) Father O’Connor treated of the following questions: I. Are 
atypical children an educational problem? II. Are atypical children retarded 


in their studies. III. Should we have a special class, with competent teachers, 
to care for atypical children? 


IV. ARE WE CARING FOR OUR ATYPICAL CHILDREN? 
The Catholic School Journal in November, 1940, said:* 


If the normal child needs the Catholic school to safeguard his 
faith and morals, to teach him and guide him in the Catholic way 
of life, the retarded, the underprivileged, the troublesome child needs 
it to a greater measure. To turn over our problem to the public school 
would be a sad admission of failure. 


The Journal of Religious Instruction of De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago (April, 1941) says:* 

It is to be regretted that there is very little planned provision in 
the Catholic schools for atypical children. In a letter sent to all the 
superintendents of Catholic education in every diocese of the country 
there were answers from thirty-eight dioceses. Three reported hav- 
ing a Catholic clinic. Two were considering the establishment of such, 
and thirty-two had none whatsoever. 


Reverend Thomas V. Moore, O.S.B., in “The Work of a 


* atypical children: exceptional, above or below par morally, physically, intel- 
lectually, etc. 


* Editorial, “Let Us Care for Our Own,” The Catholic School Journal, Vol. 
40, No. 9 (November, 1940), p. 301. 


* Editorial “Problem Children in Catholic ey Schools,” Journal of 
Religious Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 8 (April, 1941), p. 670. 
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Catholic Clinic for Problem Children” from the Bulletin of 
the N.C.E.A., says: 

If the major service of a clinic consisted in giving the child a 
mental test and diagnosing him as normal or feebleminded, one 
would not require the services of a Catholic clinic to make this 
measurement and arrive at this simple diagnosis. But the clinic has 
passed this stage and now attempts to find out the mental roots of 
the child’s delinquency, and perhaps, too, of his backwardness, and 
tries also to re-educate the child, correct his faulty principles, im- 
plant true standards of conduct, see the parents and study the inter- 
personal relation of the family and use one’s knowledge and ingenu- 
ity in working a reformation of the family and of the child. Many 
children are saved from serious delinquency and perhaps from major 
mental disorders by early treatment of this kind. 

Father Moore asks: 


Has not the time come for every diocese to consider the value of 
introducing : 


(1) Some kind of psychological service to diagnose children who 
present an educational problem; 

(2) A remedial center where children with special educational de- 
fects can be taught appropriate methods ; 

(3) A psychiatric center with a Catholic psychiatrist and a staff of 
social workers to deal with the problems of behavior of children 


and the mental difficulties of adults? 


I would say fine, if when building a school we could use 
one million dollars and install the latest in swimming pools 
and auditoriums and movie equipment. But when we cannot 
install all the latest, we wlll accomplish the purpose of bring- 
ing the child to God with a much smaller plant. 

Our schools are limited in their resources. I like what I 
see in the public schools of Niagara Falls. With a population 
of 80,000, there are six grade schools with special co-educa- 
tional programs for atypical children who are so designated 
after the school psychologist has given four different I.Q. 
examinations. The lowest I.Q. in the present class is 23 and 
the average is between 50 and 75. These six grades in scat- 
tered parts of the city feed into two classes for boys and two 
for girls in the high school. A special training is required of 
the teachers. Not more than twenty-five pupils are permitte’ 
in these special classes. The day is short, with periods of 
gymnasium, mechanical and art drawing and wood craft for 
boys and sewing for girls. In the last three years two pupils 
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in such classes have improved to such an extent that today 
they are in normal classes. It would be ideal if every Catholic 
school had funds to meet the problem in this way. 

I have been asked in considering these six questions to be 
practical. Few of our schools can do this sort of work. But 
every Catholic school, where men and women have conse- 
crated their efforts to God, is putting a specialized effort that 
brings the blessing of God upon their endeavors. The Master 
who tells the story of the Good Shepherd who left the flock 
for the one stray sheep is the story of many a Catholic, if not 
every Catholic school teacher. When I think of the extra time 
spent by teachers after school and in parental consultation, 
and the efforts on the part of pastors and assistants to coop- 
erate with the teachers, I feel we are already doing a great 
deal to cope with the unusual. I think that any Sister or 
Brother imbued with virtue and zeal for his or her vocation 
is vastly superior to so-called “authorities.” I think the 
Catholic School Journal answered this question well:* 

Pupils who are apt to be problems are likely to be found in the 
best schools. Those in our schools are our problems. It is up to us to 
teach them to keep the commandments and to become as useful citi- 
zens as their mental and physical endowments will permit. They are 
often the ones who are in the greatest need of the Catholic school, 
and Catholic teachers must work overtime, if necessary, to care for 
them. 

Let me tell of one boy, and one competent teacher, and ask 
yourselves if it’s not worthwhile to try to meet our problem— 
for it is ours. Jimmy is a New York State boy. Public and 
parochial schools rejected him as impossible of helping. He 
looked silly, and one teacher said he was an idiot. Wouldn’t 
you look silly if one eye was not functioning and the other 
eye had only forty percent vision? In an effort to see, his face 
was twisted and distorted. Tonsils and adenoids never per- 
mitted his mouth to shut, and a spine injury kept loving 
parents in fear of ever punishing or correcting him. Lack of 
pituitary functioning, coupled with spine injury and muscle 
growth on his feet, made him walk on his toes, and poor 
hearing gave speech difficulties. 


In despair his father brought the lad to the remedial read- 
“December, 1940. 
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ing clinic at the Teachers College, normal school for the dio- 
cese of Buffalo, and Sister Benedict was summoned to the 
reception room. The father, his head hung in hopeless abjec- 
tion, asked if there was anything that could be done. Sister 
was introduced to Jimmy: 

“How are you this morning, Jimmy?” 

“T’m all right, but my father isn’t,” said Jimmy, pointing 
to the dejected figure of his Dad. 

It took weeks to teach Jimmy the game of putting each 
finger in his own house and remaining still and quiet for a 
minute. It took time for the psychiatrist and psychologist, 
and doctor and dentist, and eye, and ear and nose and throat 
and foot specialists to diagnose and treat. Jimmy is nine today 
and in first communion class. He hasn’t gone to confession, 
but he knows that ‘Confession cleans your soul from spots 
of sin” but in reciting the prayers he insists upon saying 
“Bless me Father, This is my first Holy Communion.” 

Recently he was up to old tricks. His mother was taking 
him for his one hour per day lesson, and as the bus hove in 
sight James sat on the curb and refused to move till the bus 
had gone. He explained his trick, acquired by years of the 
knowledge that he would not be punished in manners familiar 
to other generations because of the injury to his spine, 
“Sister, I just had a spunky fit.” 

Kindly but firmly Sister said: 


“Don’t you ever keep me waiting again.” He has not 
repeated the trick, for it was impressed upon him no gentle- 
man does such tricks to a good mother. 

So firmly was this lesson imprinted that before his class 
ended that day, he said: 

“Sister, did I do a venial sin? It wasn’t mortal, was it?” 
“T would never want to do a mortal sin.” 

Jimmy the so-called idiot, told Sister, he would never com- 
mit a mortal sin. Isn’t that what you and I are trying to 
impress upon the mind of youth—that the only evil in this 
vale of tears is sin. 

If every community had a normal institute with the teacher 
as competent as Sister Benedict to impart methods to the 
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younger sisters, much more could be done for our problems. 

Almost 90 pupils are being helped by the remedial reading 
clinic. From over fifty parishes they come, and some at a 
great distance are being directed by mail. Could not every 
teaching community prepare one teacher at the house of 
formation to be a specialist in advising others in the how to 
a-handle such problems? 

In the three years of this remedial reading clinic, how 
many priests have attended a staff meeting or a demonstra- 
tion, or visited to see the work being done? 

Exactly one. 

Pastors are busy. But the teacher of problem children is 
ploughing a new field. A word of encouragement, a visible 
appreciation of the difficulties does so much to make the hard, 
less hard. 


V. SHOULD A PUPIL WHO IS A “BEHAVIOR PROBLEM” BE 
DROPPED FROM A CATHOLIC SCHOOL? 


When St. Vincent de Paul was an old man of eighty-four 
years, he looked back upon a life full of various works. The 
founder of religious communities, who had dealings with 
thousands of both sexes and in many walks of life, made this 
statement: 

Only two or three times in my life have I used harsh words and 
taken stern and severe measures in the correction of others. In these 
cases I had occasion to repent of having used such methods. In not 
one case did I succeed. On the contrary by kindness I have always 
obtained what I desired. 

The Good Shepherd is the model of the Catholic teacher. 
For the most part we try to take the pains required with the 
problem and behavior child. Now there are types of be- 
havior upon which we agree we must weed out the bad apple 
and save the barrel. Many Catholic schools have this rule, 
“Keep the child in Catholic atmosphere at any cost, until 
First Communion has been made; if possible, until after con- 
firmation, if there is danger of the child not attending the 
instruction for public school children.” If the child is a 
behavior problem because of his inability to read and to keep 
up with classes, parents are summoned. The facts are placed 
before the mother and father. They are told of the large 
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number each Sister has to care for and the impossibility of 
giving attention to one so slow; that the bad habits started 
will be worse unless the child is helped. There are special 
classes where the number of pupils is limited. There, bad 
habits can be corrected by a program suited to the mentality 
and condition. As tax payers they have the right, as parents 
they have the duty, to see that their children obtain these 
facilities which the parochial school lacks. 

Many a behavior problem might be faced in the spirit of 
a Catholic educator, a canonized saint, St. John Bosco. When 
asked the secret of his success as a teacher, by an admirer who 
wished to apply the same methods, the good man answered 
that he was not quite sure what the secret was. However 
he based his teaching on what he called “The Preventive 
System.” 

“Does it lessen a sin if a boy is beaten afterwards?” he 
asked. ‘We must prevent sin rather than punish it.” 

He felt that the clue in keeping boys from sin was to keep 
them so happy and so busy in doing wholesome things that 
temptation should not have the opportunity to present itself. 
The man who learned to be a magician in order to attract the 
boys from the alley had a method enhanced and elevated 
by grace. That was the secret of his success. 

We, too, have the grace of God. If we pray for our problems 
a little harder we will make more progress. Talking to God 
will mean more than talking to ourselves or to a teacher- 
neighbor who has worse than we have. Many a problem has 
pep and power. If we could only put that excess into the right 
channels, what a great work for God we could be doing. In 
years to come we will smile in joy and relive many of the 
minutes we devote to our behavior problems. 


Last Fall I was invited to perform a wedding ceremony. 
The request for a former disciplinarian to officiate at the 
wedding of a problem pupil was something like this: 

“Dear Father, for four years you had me in the dog-house 
a good part of the time. Now that I’m going to take the life- 
long plunge, I do not know anyone better qualified or whom 
I'd prefer more, to put me in than yourself. When I walk 
down the aisle, will you be there to tie the knot?” 
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VI. ARE THERE PROBLEM TEACHERS? 


Since every child of Adam is born with the stain of Original 
Sin, he comes into the world with a clouded intellect and a 
weakened will. Hence he needs to be taught. Since a yardstick 
of man’s progress in learning is marks after examinations, 
and since we are humans, there will be problem teachers. I 
know a school where the honor society is called the Sigma 
Alpha Sigma. For points in studies, athletics and social 
achievements, the fifteen highest are taken for membership. 
The unqualified who tried or who did not even try and envy 
the winners, show a “‘sore-head” attitude; whom the teacher 
honors, the pupils dishonor, when they call the honor society, 
“the Stigma Awful Stigma.” 

I think there would be fewer problem teachers were the 
teacher to avoid the three D’s, often the cause of the problem 
teacher. 

Avoid the first D—the Devil, by keeping in the state of grace 
and by avoiding the occasions of sin. This is not a hard re- 
quest to make of the Catholic teacher. 

Avoid the second D—the Doctor, by taking care of the 
health and the strength the Divine Physician has given to us. 
We can do just so much. Overtaxing our energies and filling 
the community plot in God’s acre is not the way of zealous 
teachers ‘“‘to form others unto justice.” Our sleep and our 
food and our dwellings should be according to sound sense. 
The proper way to honor the physician is by keeping well 
and fit for our duties. 

Avoid the third D—the Dumps. Never get discouraged when 
best efforts are crowned with failure. 

The greatest Teacher who lived upon this earth, Who 
divided time into before and after His coming, had an ideal 
school. He had a small class, only twelve pupils. He had 
those pupils with Him for three long years. He gave them 
laboratory experience and supervised training. Those pupils 
were intensely serious. They left all things to follow Him. 
Their eyes saw Him bring sight to the blind and hearing to 
the dumb and even the dead back to life. Yet on their first 
examination, every one failed. Some fell asleep when He 
wanted them to watch in the Garden of Gethsemane. All dis- 
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appeared when He was accosted by His enemies. They fled 
and left Him abandoned, every one of them. Not one was 
loyal to the teacher. One of them betrayed Him, and for 
thirty pieces of silver. Another, the leader of the class and 
chosen for leadership by the Teacher, denied Him. When we 
think of our Model, should we ever be in the dumps when 
He does not crown our sincere efforts with success? If we 
avoid the Devil, the Doctor and the Dumps, there will be 
fewer problem teachers. 


When we meet problems, let us remember how the greatest 
of Teachers confronted His wayward and weak and wonder- 
ing pupils. Two of His pupils, of the Apostolic School, whose 
faith was weak and whose confidence in their Master was at 
the zero point, were talking and reasoning with themselves 
as they left Jerusalem, the scene of their disgrace and of 
their Teacher’s death as a criminal. Jesus drawing near went 
with them along the road. But they saw Him not. In St. 
Luke’s gospel, the twenty-fourth chapter, we learn of the 
meeting of the Teacher and His problem pupils whom He 
had sent to teach all men all things. 

And he said: “What are these discourses that you hold one 
with another as you walk and are sad?” 

And one of them, whose name was Cleophas, answering 
said to Him: “Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast 
thou not known the things that have been done in these 
days?” 

“What things?” 

The Teacher was wise. He had joined with them and at- 
tracted their attention and aroused their interest. He did 
not ask too many questions. He patiently waits and gives 
them the fullest expression. Slow and halting, He soon has 
them thinking out loud. 


And they said: “Concerning Jesus of Nazareth who was a 
prophet and mighty in word and work before God and all the 
people.” From the twentieth to the twenty-fourth verse we 
see the pupils unfold the blighted dreams that left them 
helpless and hopeless. They reveal that their faith was weak, 
wounded and half-dead. What did the Teacher do, rebuke and 
reprimand and fret and fume and fuse and frown? 
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‘“‘And the Master beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
expounded to them in all the scriptures the things that were 
concerning Him. And as they drew nigh to the town He 
made as though He would go further. But they constrained 
Him saying, Stay with us, because it is evening and the day 
is now far spent. And he went in with them. And it came to 
pass that as they were at the table with Him their eyes were 
opened and they knew Him.” 

Christ is the Model of every Catholic teacher. On the road 
to Emmaus He shows us how to meet the current thought of 
our charges and how to consuit their concerns. He walks with 
them not by grumbling and growling and groaning. He dins 
no heavy laws nor does He inquire as to their 1.Q. He wins 
their attention and creates interest in their problems. He 
gently draws them out. Then he unfolds and explains. He 
gives the word of help until their eyes are opened and they 
see Him. 


In problems, imitate Him. A cup of cold water given in 
His Name is promised a reward. ‘““‘Whatsoever we do unto the 
least of his—He will take as done unto Him.” In opening 


the eyes of the atypical, in consulting their moods and walk- 
ing with them, may we have our eyes and theirs onened ia 
the blissful vision of Him for all eternity. 


“A DIVINE DISCONTENT” 


To avoid the rut, extend the hand of welcome to the innovator, 
even though it be but the handshake that prefaces the battle in the 
boxing ring. Innovations will agitate your minds. There is a “divine 
discontent” that is fostered by innovations. We must not cling to the 
old just because it is old ; neither must we chase the new just because 
it is new. What we must cultivate is a spirit of enquiry and research, 
that brings old and new before the bar of reason and experience, 
and asks them to render an account of themselves. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
I, p. 7.) 





THE GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS 


Eprtor’s Note: In the March, 1941 issue this JouRNAL began the publication 
of material based on the Sunday Gospels. The exercises have a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) to serve as brief study outlines for Friday Religion classes, and to 


be used as the basis of Monday morning quizzes, based on the Gospel of the 
previous Sunday. 


Beginning with the October JourNAL the recently published text of the revi- 


sion of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was used in the preparation of 
these exercises. 


Epistles and Gospels (Confraternity edition), published by William H. Sad- 
lier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York, furnishes brief commentaries of the 
Epistles and Gospels that should prove helpful to those teachers who use, in 
their respective classrooms, the Sunday Gospel, either on the previous Friday 
or on the following Monday. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—NOVEMBER SECOND 

What was the question that the disciples of the Pharisees 
and the Herodians asked Jesus? 
Why did the Pharisees desire to have Our Lord answer 
this question? 
How did the messengers of the Pharisees introduce their 
question to Jesus? 


What words of Jesus show that the messengers of the 
Pharisees did not deceive Him? 


What did Jesus say about giving tribute to Caesar? 


In today’s Gospel Jesus teaches that we have duties to God 
and duties to the state. What are the answers to the follow- 


ing questions in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2? 


1. Does the fourth commandment oblige us to respect and 
to obey others besides our parents? (Ques. 243) 


What are the duties of a citizen toward his country? 
(Ques. 245) 


How does a citizen show a sincere interest in his country’s 
welfare? (Ques. 246) 


237 
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. Why must we respect and obey the lawful authority of 


our country? (Ques. 247) 


. Why are we obliged to take an active part in works of 


good citizenship? (Ques. 248) 


. What are the chief duties of those who hold public 


office? (Ques. 249) 


. What does the seventh commandment forbid to public 


officials? (Ques. 261) 


* * * * * 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—NOVEMBER NINTH 


. What did the ruler do before he asked the favor of Our 


Lord? 


. What did Jesus do when the ruler asked Him to go “lay 


thy hands” upon his daughter that she might “return to 
life”? 


. What did the flute players and the crowd do when Jesus 


told them that the girl was “asleep, not dead?” (Asleep is 
a term often used for dead in the New Testament. ) 


. How did Jesus show that the girl was asleep, not dead? 
. How long had the woman in today’s Gospel been suffer- 


ing from hemorrhage? 


. What did the woman say would save her? 


. What did Jesus say had saved the woman? 
. What were the first words Jesus spoke to this woman? 
. When was the woman restored to health? 


How are these questions answered in the Revised Edition of 
the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2? 


t. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


What is faith? (Ques. 122) 


When was the theological virtue of faith bestowed on our 
souls? (Ques. 119) 


What does faith oblige us to do? (Ques. 201) 


How can a Catholic best safeguard his faith? (Ques. 
204) 
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5. How does a Catholic sin against faith? (Ques. 205) 
6. Why does a Catholic sin against faith by taking part in 
non-Catholic worship? (Ques. 206) 


* * * *X X 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—NOVEMBER SIXTEENTH 


Note: The Gospel for today’s Mass is the Gospel for the Sixth Sun- 
day after Epiphany. 

1. What did Jesus use the grain of mustard seed to explain? 
2. How big is the mustard seed? 

3. To what size does the mustard seed grow? 

4 


. What is the second parable in today’s Gospel that Jesus 
used to explain the kingdom of heaven? 


. The spiritual meaning of the parable of the mustard seed 
—‘The kingdom of heaven would ultimately one day 
attain a wide and visible extent throughout the world.” 
How does the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism No. 2 answer these questions? 

(1) Why is the Catholic Church catholic or universal? 
(Ques. 158) 

(2) How can we help the missions? (Appendix, Ques. 
xvi) 

. The spiritual meaning of the parable of the leaven—“The 
kingdom of heaven would by its Gospel transform man’s 
relations with his family, neighbor, state, and world.’” 
How does the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism No. 2 answer these questions? 


(1) What must we do to love God, our neighbor, and 
ourselves? (Ques. 190) 


(2) Is everyone obliged to perform the works of mercy? 
(Ques. 193) 


(3) Should we be satisfied merely to keep the command- 
ments of God? (Ques. 196) 


* The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays, p. 84. New York: Wm. 
H. Sadlier, Inc., 1941 


* Ibid., p. 84. 
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THE Last SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
IN 1941—NOVEMBER TWENTY-THIRD 


In today’s Gospel Our Lord is answering the questions of His 
disciples about the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world.‘ 


1. 


11. 


fs. 


13. 


14. 


Our Lord spoke of the terrible things that would take 
place in the temple as “the abomination of desolation.’”” 
These things were to be a sign of the destruction of 
Jerusalem that would follow. Who was the prophet who 
had told the Jewish people that these things would take 
place? 

What did Our Lord tell the Jews they should do when 
they read about “the abomination of desolation”? 
What is one of the warnings Jesus gave to His disciples 
when they should see the “abomination of desolation”? 


How great did Jesus say the tribulation (the disappear- 
ance of the Jewish temple, the priesthood, sacrifice, etc.. 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 70 A.D.*) 
of those days would be? 

What did Jesus say would be done for the elect? 

How did Jesus say that false christs and false prophets 
will be known? 

Whom did Jesus say the false christs would also try to 
deceive and lead astray? 

How did Jesus say the Son of Man would come? 

How did Jesus describe “the death agony of the world” 
on the last day? 

What did Jesus say would appear in the heaven at the 
end of the world? 

How did Jesus say the Son of Man would appear at the 
end of the world? 

What parable did Jesus use to prepare the disciples for 
the destruction of Jerusalem? 

What words of Our Lord refer to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem? 

How did Our Lord describe the truthfulness of the 
words He had just spoken? 


* Ibid., p. 339. 


* Tbid., p. 339. 
* Ibid., p. 339. 
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How does the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, 
No. 2 answer these questions? 
What do we mean when we say that Christ will come 
from thence to judge the living and the dead? (Ques. 
104) 
Will all men rise from the dead? (Ques. 100) 
What is the judgment called which will be passed on all 
men immediately after the general resurrection? (Ques. 
180) 
If everyone is judged immediately after death, why will 
there be a general judgment? (Ques. 182 ) 


* * * * *k 


THE First SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
IN 1941—NOVEMBER THIRTIETH 
Note: The Gospel for today (from St. Luke) presents the same 
thought as the Gospel for the last Sunday after Pentecost (from St. 
Matthew ). In it Our Lord answers questions of His disciples about 
the end of the world and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
How will nature be disturbed at the end of the world? 
How will the Son of Man appear at the end of the world? 
What words of comfort did Jesus speak for those who will 
be living on earth at the end of the world? 
How does the fig tree and all trees show when summer is 
near? 
What did Jesus wish His disciples to learn from the 
parable of the fig tree? 
What were the solemn words Jesus used to confirm the 
faith of His disciples in what He had just taught them? 


Tell of three occasions when it would help a boy or girl 
to remember the end of the world. 
Make a list of things that people think important but 


which are very unimportant when we think of the end 
of the world. 


x Ok * * x 
KEY 
TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
. “Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not?” 
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“to entrap Jesus in His talk.” 


3. They flattered Him: “Master, we know that Thou art truthful, and that 


CORNAMSONE 


Thou teachest the way of God in truth, and that Thou carest naught for any 
man; for Thou dost not regard the person of men. Tell us, therefore, what 
Thou dost think.” 

“Why do you test Me, you hypocrites?” 


. “Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 


things that are God's.” 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

He “came up and worshipped Him.” 
He arose and followed the ruler, and so did His disciples. 
They “laughed Him to scorn.” 
“He went in and took her by the hand; and the girl arose.” 
For twelve years. 
“Tf I touch but His cloak I shall be saved.” 

thy faith has saved thee.” 
“Take courage, daughter.” 
From the moment Jesus said: “Take courage, daughter, thy faith has saved 
thee.” 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Gospel for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany) 


’ The kingdom of heaven 


; the smallest of all the seeds” (Our Lord gave the popular idea of its 
size 
“ .. larger than any herb and becomes a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and dwell in its branches.” 


THE LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
. Daniel — 
“—let him who reads understand—” 


. “Let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains” 


a him who is on the housetop not go down to take anything from his 

ouse” 

“Let him who is in the field not turn back to take his cloak,” etc. 

weak: - —— as has not been from the beginning of the world until now, nor 
will be.” 

. “... those days will be shortened.” 

. There will be those who say: “Behold, here is the Christ” or “There He 
is’ They (false christs and false prophets) “will show great signs and 
wonders.” 

. The elect 

. “As the lightning comes forth from the East and shines even to the West” 
(“The real Messias will manifest Himself simultaneously in all places, and 
His coming will be visible suddenly and unexpectedly to all. => 

. the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give her light, and 
the stars will fall from heaven, and the powers of heaven will be shaken.” 
. the sign (cross) of the Son of Man.” 
. . with great power and majesty.” 
R the fig tree. 
this generation will not pass away till all these things have been 
accomplished. a 
. “Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away.” 


* Ibid., p. 340. 
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THE FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


1. (a) There will be signs in the sun and moon and stars; 

(b) Upon the earth distress of nations bewildered by the roaring of sea 
and waves; 

(c) men fainting for fear and for expectation of the things that are com- 
ing on the world; 

“|... coming upon a cloud with great power and majesty.” 

. “But when these things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your heads 
because your redemption i is at hand.” 

. “they put forth their buds.” 

. That when the things He had spoken of took place they would know the 
kingdom of God (the solid establishment of the messianic kingdom on earth 
after the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple’) is near. 

. “Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away.” 


"Tbid., p. 4. 


LIVES OF CHRIST 


“What is the best life of Christ?” This question is often put to 
teachers of Sacred Scripture. I usually answer, ‘The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark.” St. Mark accompanied St. Peter as one of his 
principal assistants. He was his “translator” according to a tradition 
which goes back to Apostolic days. Peter, Papias tells us, used to 
relate the doings and sayings of Jesus according to the needs of those 
who heard him without any intention of composing a life of Christ. 
But, adds Clement of Alexandria, the Romans, to whom Peter had 
long been preaching, asked St. Mark to write down what Peter was 
telling them orally. Under the influence of the Holy Spirit he con- 
sented to do so and under the same influence he wrote his Gospel. 
Tradition does not exclude the possibility that St. Mark used other 
sources of information; but it clearly and convincingly shows that 
his chief source was the oral Gospel of the Apostles as it was preached 
in Jerusalem and Rome by the Prince of the Apostles. 


(By Rev. W. S. Reilly, “Lives of Christ,” The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 2 (April, 1941), p. 101.) 





High School Religion 


STUDENTS’ KNOWLEDGE OF THE MINIMUM 
ESSENTIALS IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION, 
GRADES 7-12 


SISTER M. LOYOLA, P.H.J.C. 
Convent Ancilla Domini 
Donaldson, Indiana 


Eprror’s Note: The following material represents Chapter X, entitled “Gen- 
eral Summary and Conclusions,” of an unpublished dissertation submitted by 
the author in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy of Education at Loyola University during the present year. In 
icllowing issues this JoURNAi, plans to publish monthly detailed findings from 
Sister Loyola’s dissertation, particularly those data which show: 

(1) facts which need not be taught at any time in high school ; 


(2) facts which should be taught to the small group who have not learned 
them; 


(3) those essentials which should be taught more thoroughly and repeated at 
intervals that the impression might be strengthened and the retention be 
made permanent. 


Teachers will discover in Sister Loyola’s findings some of the essential truths 
that may have been slighted on the supposition that high school students already 
had the necessary knowledge. 

The content of the religious curriculum in high school con- 
stitutes one of the most important problems of Catholic edu- 
cation. Studies in the past have been chiefly of a philosophical 
nature. Religious educators agree that the extensive range of 
subject matter in religious doctrine and the limited time for 
religious instruction demand a careful selection so that Cath- 
olic youth may know well a basic fund of truths which they 
must believe and may have a thorough knowledge of the 
virtues which they must practice. The first experimental 
studies attacking directly the problem of essentials were 
undertaken by the Department of Education, at Loyola Uni- 
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versity. The present study forms a unit of these research 
studies. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to discover 
to what extent students in Grades 7 through 12 had mastered 
that fund of doctrinal truths or facts adjudged by 329 Cath- 
olic educators from all parts of the nation as minimum essen- 
tials in high-school religion. The term “minimum essentials” 
as used in this study means that core of factual information 
which every Catholic boy and girl who graduates from high 
school should know perfectly. These minimum essentials are 
limited to factual information, not because other outcomes of 
religious instruction are here undervalued, but because fac- 
tual information adapts itself most readily to measurement. 
It is hoped that the results will stimulate further research 
that may lead to other outcomes of teaching, such as inter- 
ests, appreciation, and attitudes. 


THE TECHNIC OF THE STUDY 

The first step in the investigation was to construct the 931 
essentials in the form of objective test questions: true-false, 
multiple-choice, completion, best-answer, situations, and 
matching tests. The tester was guided by two principles: (1) 
To put the fact into the best possible type of test; and (2) to 
see that the test question tested the fact that it was purported 
to test. Since it was of the utmost importance that these test 
auestions be theologically correct, they were submitted to 
theologians and also to test experts for criticism. As it was 
inadvisable to administer all the test questions to one student, 
the questions were distributed into eight forms, each of which 
contained a sampling of facts from the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Commandments, and the Means of Grace. Each form was of 
such length that it could be administered within a class period 
of forty-five minutes. As a preliminary tryout the forms were 
administered to 860 students. After further revision, approxi- 
mately 50,000 printed tests were sent to 295 schools who had 
expressed their willingness to cooperate in the survey. The 
schools represent various types with reference to personnel. 
student-body, population of city, and size of school. An effort 
was made to have the sampling random and as representative 
as possible. 
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THE SURVEY 


When the printed tests were sent to the cooperating schools 
in May, 1939, definite rules and regulations for administering 
the tests were prescribed. The prompt return of the tests and 
the numerous letters from principals and teachers testified 
to the conscientious adherence to the regulations. After elim- 
inating those tests found for some reason to be unusable, 
there remained a total of 43,150 tests from 275 schools, dis- 
tributed throughout forty-one states and the District of 
Columbia. With the aid of a large corps of assistants the tests 
were scored, and the results of approximately five million test 
items were tabulated. A carefully planned technic was fol- 
lowed in scoring the tests and in recording the results. The 
next step was to compute the percentages of correct responses. 
Table VI in Chapter IV presents approximately 6500 per- 
centages, the results on the individual test questions admin- 
istered to students in Grades 7 through 12. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
In the analysis and interpretation of the data, the purpose 


was to answer two major questions: (1) How well have stu- 
dents in the senior year of high school learned the minimum 
essentials? and (2) What curricular implications does a com- 
parative study of the results in the seventh grade with those 
in the twelfth grade reveal? 


Tables VII, VIII, and IX (derived from Table VI) present 
the scores made by the twelfth-grade students on each test 
item in terms of percentages of correct answers. Tables X 
and XI summarize the data. Tables XII, XIII, and XIV list 
the scores made by students in Grade 7 and in Grade 12, and 
the percentages of gain or loss students show over a period 
of five years. Two summary tables present a graphic view of 
the gain or loss students show from Grade 7 to Grade 12 and 
brief comments on the results. 

The following are among the more important findings and 
conclusions: 

1. The test contains 931 doctrinal facts or truths. At the 


end of the twelfth grade the knowledge students have of these 
facts is as follows: 
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Knowledge 
Practically 90to94 per Knowledge decidedly Total 
all students centofthe unsatis- unsatis- Number 
know studentsknow factory factory of Items 
104 71 108 79 


Apostles’ Creed 
Commandments ........ aap 81 98 55 369 
Means of Grace 74 39 50 37 200 

2. The following table presents in outline the knowledge 
of twelfth-grade students in terms of per cent of essentials 
correctly answered: 


Knowledge 
Practically 90to94 per Knowledge decidedly 
all students centofthe unsatis- unsatis- 


know studentsknow factory factory 
Apostles’ Creed 28.7 19.6 29.9 21.8 


Commandments . 22.0 27.0 15.0 
Means of Grace ; 19.5 25.0 18.5 


The essentials pertaining to the Commandments have been 
most adequately learned; those referring to the Means of 
Grace follow closely; and those applying to the Apostles’ 
Creed show the lowest percentage of knowledge. 

3. The test contains fifty-five topics: twenty-three refer to 
the Apostles’ Creed, nineteen to the Commandments, and 
thirteen to the Means of Grace. In twenty-four topics 50 per 
cent or more of the facts have not been learned satisfactorily: 
fourteen refer to the Apostles’ Creed, five to the Command- 
ments, and five to the Means of Grace. 

4. The test contains eighty-three definitions. Forty-one 
have not been satisfactorily learned. 

5. By the end of the seventh grade over 90 per cent of the 
students know 185 of the essentials: fifty-seven pertain to 
the Apostles’ Creed, seventy-seven to the Commandments, 
and fifty-one to the Means of Grace. There seems to be no 
justification for teaching these essentials in high school. The 
data, however, indicate that occasional testing for retention 
is advisable. 

6. The following table summarizes the percentage of gain 
students show from Grade 7 to Grade 12. 


Achievement in the Twelfth Grade 
Prac- Decidedly 
No. of tically 90to094 per Unsatis- Unsatis- 
Growth—Per Cent Essentials Perfect centknow factory factory 
20 per cent or more........ 214 20 50 44 
LT 1 30 40 
OS |. ae 28 
> | 19 
NO i cerecerccetienn 23 
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7. For thirty-five facts the percentage of achievement is 
less in the twelfth grade than in the seventh grade. 

8. A detailed study of the data not only reveals defects, but 
also suggests means to overcome such defects, some of which 
are as follows: (1) Students should be given a better insight 
into relationships; (2) students should have a clearer under- 
standing of terms; (3) illustrations from practical situations 
should be presented to the class whenever possible; (4) the 
peculiar social needs of today should be seriously considered 
in the teaching of religious doctrine; (5) memorization should 
follow explanation and understanding, (6) there should be 
occasional checking and testing for progress; (7) remedial 
teaching or reteaching should follow the testing; (8) more 
attention should be given to individual differences by means 
of individual guidance or group instruction. 

9. In writing a series of textbooks for teaching religion in 
the high school or in compiling a handbook for the teaching 
of the minimum essentials, the data of the present study offer 
a partial solution to the problem of teaching of the minimum 
essentials of religious doctrinal truths. 


“WINDOWS INTO HEAVEN” 


Imagination is a God-given faculty. Why not employ it more 
in teaching about God? Imagination is at work already in the 
child ; and it works as it is fed. Unless we feed it, as Fra Angelico 
fed his brothers’ spiritual vision, by giving him “windows into 
Heaven,” the devil will provide loopholes into hell. Religious instruc- 
tion must use and develop the imagination of our children, for if 
we fail to colour it with Religion, the devil will smear and stain 
it with the pigments of sin. It was not a knowledge of doctrine 
that made saints out of men. Men became saints because God was 
very near to them, at their side, helping, sustaining, and encourag- 
ing them. He was there, and remained there, through spiritual 
visualization. ““And between the minds of the saints and the minds 
of the children I think there is much in common, because our Lord 
said, ‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
III, 80, 81.) 





LITURGY IN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


BROTHER JAMES ALPHEUS, F-.S.C. 
Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennesse 


Eprror’s Note: In the April, 1941 issue this magazine published a summary 
report of Brother James Alpheus’ investigation of the opinion of alumni of 
Catholic high schools on the high school Religion curriculum, 

The returns of a recent questionnaire circulated among 
hundreds of graduates of an outstanding Catholic high school 
revealed that forty percent felt that a deficiency existed in 
their school training in regard to the Mass. It was their 
opinion that the Mass could and should have been taught to 
them in a more practical manner.’ The fact that these men, 
so well qualified to utter an opinion on the results of Cath- 
olic education touching on the liturgy, felt that they were 
handicapped in their religious practice by a lack of knowledge 
of the Mass should be incentive enough for all educators 
to take inventory of teaching, teaching methods and curricu- 
lum content to see if the part of the Catholic school in the 
liturgical mevement is being undertaken successfully. Cer- 
tainly, if the returns of this questionnaire and the obvious 
apathy of so many Catholics at Sunday Mass are criteria of 
any value, there is need for a “‘stepped-up efficiency” in the 
production among students of attitudes of interested and 
intelligent participation in the liturgy 

The word liturgy should raise no goose pimples of appre- 
hensicn in the mind of either teacher or pupil. While it is 
true that to the average layman liturgy is an ecclesiastical 
term referring in some general way to the Mass and the 
Church, it should be pointed out that liturgy in its true and 
specific meaning is the official expression of public worship 
by the Church. Though highly desirable that the adolescent 
Catholic have as perfect a grasp as possible of every phase 


* Brother James Alpheus, “An Evaluation of the High School Religion Cur- 


riculum,” JouRNAL oF Reticious Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 8 (April, 1941), 
712-719. 
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of liturgy, it seems in these days of crowded curriculums and 
overweighted courses of study that the average Catholic 
school emphasizes the teaching of doctrine without according 
liturgy, the expression of doctrine, careful consideration. 

The problem facing the Catholic school is not only the 
recognition of the vital need of the liturgy in its religious 
program but more important still the guarantee that it shall 
get and hold that place. Doctrine undoubtedly is the founda- 
tion of all religious instruction. Too often, however, dogma 
finds its place in our educational system to the exclusion of 
liturgy. This is the logical conclusion to be drawn from the 
religious survey mentioned at the outset of this article. Since 
the Mass is that phase of liturgy which so generally enters 
into the life of a Catholic as dogma in action, this paper will 
concern itself with the teaching of the Mass in the Catholic 
school. 

First considerations in this regard are administrative. Pri- 
marily, the faculty must have the ability and training to teach 
the Mass in a live, alert and impressive manner. Also, the 
curriculum must include an adequate and graded treatment 
of the Mass, or in other words, must provide for its expanding 
presentation in every year of school work, and while it is 
true that the Mass may find in the intentions of the faculty 
or in the curriculum adequate recognition, it is also true that 
it is often taken too much for granted that Catholic school 
pupils, because they are in a Catholic school, know about the 
Mass. As a consequence when the time comes for its treat- 
ment in class, the subject, to judge from results, too often 
must have been handled with something akin to indifference 
or lethargy or else presented in such abstract ‘‘words-of-the- 
text” form as to appeal primarily to memory and only re- 
motely to the understanding. 


But what plan of action, what method will a teacher follow 
to instruct his pupils in the ceremonies of the Mass and its 
allied topics? Obviously, the thoughtful teacher will adopt a 
method or combination of methods that will best suit the 
needs of the pupils he teaches. If it is true that the Mass 
should find a place in every grade of religious instruction 
among the agenda, it also follows that the real educator will 
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diagnose by means of systematic questioning, oral and writ- 
ten, the extent of knowledge of the Mass possessed by his 
students. Two objectives will stand out as the principal aims 
of his teaching: (1) To give his students the background 
necessary for a profitable appreciation of the Mass; (2) To 
encourage them to pray the Mass and assist them in every 
possible way to make this a lifetime habit. 

Needless to say, there is only one text for this study, the 
missal. For the sake of uniformity and to make best possible 
use of the simultaneous system, the suggestion of its origi- 
nator, St. John Baptist de la Salle, should be followed, name- 
ly, that all pupils follow in the same text—here the same 
edition of the missal. But how, may be asked, will this be 
done without adding to the financial burden of the Catholic 
family? The answer to this is not as difficult as it may seem. 
Since many students already own a missal, the problem 
resolves itself into the formula of teaching them to use it 
correctly. A solution to the question of a uniform and at the 
same time an inexpensive text would be the possession by 
the school library of thirty copies or so of a good up-to-date 
missal in a strong binding. These missals would be issued as 
any circulating library book. It is presumed that twenty- 
five or thirty pupils at the most constitute a desirable teach- 
ing load.’ 

There is, it seems to me, only one classroom for immediate 
liturgical study. I refer to the church or chapel, the center 
of life in any Catholic educational plan. This is the natural 
locale or setting for liturgical study. Among other advantages 
it combines teaching with devotion and the various items 
used in liturgical services become so many objects perceived 
by the senses. If it is a fundamental pedagogical principle 
that appeal to the senses constitutes one of the most desir- 
able elements in education, then the study of the liturgy, 
abounding in object lessons, symbols and ceremonies, should 
find its place in the Catholic program. 

However, the highlight of all liturgical teaching problems 
concerns the method to be used. It is safe to assert that no 


* While the use of library-owned missals will solve the problem of a common 
text, it is to be assumed that teachers will encourage the ownership and use of 
missals by the students. 
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two educators will employ in all details any specific plan of 
imparting such knowledge. Nevertheless, all the methods of 
teaching Religion devised over the centuries in the rich his- 
tory of catechetical instruction are particularly adapted for 
teaching the Mass. In fact, it may be noteworthy to mention 
here that many saints, among them St. De La Salle, incor- 
porated attendance at Mass as part of their system of teach- 
ing Religion. Not only do all known and used methods of 
Religion instruction enable the teacher to impart knowledge 
of the Mass, but some, particularly the Guiding Idea Method 
(called also the Leitgedanke ) centers itself around the prin- 
ciple of the liturgy. It goes without further mention, then, 
that a teacher will look to his method of teaching the Mass 
as one of the best means of assuring success in this important 
phase of his pedagogical work. 

In addition to the standard methods of religious instruc- 
tion, the following undoubtedly will prove of value in the 
work of teaching the beauty, the meaning and the place the 
Mass should hold in the life of every Catholic. It is here 
taken as a premise that there is no conflict between dogma 
and liturgy, as the late Father Michel, O.S.B., pointed out, 
even though some teachers fail to realize that there is a 
difference between dogma in the abstract and dogma in ac- 
tion, namely, liturgy.’ 

1. The Dialogue (Community) Mass wherein the pupils speak the 
meaning of the ceremony as the Mass advances part by part. Hymns 
punctuate the responses and assist the mind-raising motif. In such 
a system there is literal adherence to the admonition of the late Pius 
XI that the faithfuls’ “voices alternate with those of the priest and 
choir.”* Teachers will appreciate the salient feature of the Dialogue 
Mass by which both Latin and English responses may be used. 

2. The method devised by Rev. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., in his 
Mass school at the home shrine of Our Lady of Sorrows in Chicago. 
The instruction is compacted into four lessons of an hour each. 
Father Stedman’s My Sunday Missal and the pamphlet /?’s Your 
Mass Too constitute the texts. In addition to a re-enactment of a 

*Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., “Teaching the Life in Christ,’ Orate Fratres, 
Vol. XV, No. 1 (December 1, 1940), p. 14. 

*Confer Pius XI Apostolic Constitutions on Liturgy, December 7, 1928. The 
splendid results of this method of active participation at the Holy Sacrifice, 
especially among the young, as contrasted to the vagueness and restlessness so 


often witnessed in church groups marks the Dialogue Mass as particularly 
valuable to the young. 
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Solemn Mass by three priests, Father Calkins avails himself of a 
two-reel motion picture, The Sacrifice of the Alass. Included in this 
plan are explanations of vestments, sacred vessels, kinds of Masses, 
and questions and answers.® 

Such in a brief way is the problem of liturgical instruction 
in the Catholic school. Surely anyone realizing the tremen- 
dous significance of the liturgy in Catholic life will do all in 
his power to guarantee that Catholic schools will assume 
their true role in the liturgical movement and produce stu- 
dents who in a religious sense will know thoroughly this phase 
of their religion and excel in its practice. While such practice 
itself will always remain in the bracket of the personal equa- 
tion, a knowledge of the liturgy will constitute the minimum 
essentials for the successful completion of any course of reli- 
gious instruction. In a great part, it was for that purpose that 
Catholic schools were founded. By their adherence to the 
liturgical standards as an expression of the doctrine of the 
Church will their usefulness be judged. 


* Details will be found in the Sorrowful Mother Novena Notes, 3121 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, in the issue of December 1, 1939. The 
pamphlet, /t’s Your Mass Too, is available at the same address. 


THINK TO TEACH 


Teaching to think in Religion is the only ideal that will last. As a 
means to that end I now suggest to teachers that they think to teach. 
Unless the pupils see that we think to teach they will not learn to 
think. The effect of the teacher who thinks to teach is to send the 
pupil’s mind on a thought excursion. If we train our pupils in the 
habit of taking thought in Religion, we send them from us, confident 
that they will not be likely to dance to the tune of every worldly 
opinion. 

(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. I, 
p. 13.) 





College Religion 


INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A YEARLY CONVENTION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


REVEREND A. PATRICK MADGETT, §.J. 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


Eprtor’s Nore: This paper was written at the request of the Editorial Office 
of the JourNnaAL oF RELicious INSTRUCTION. 

The nature and purpose of the Institute of Religious Edu- 
cation can be rightly evaluated only if we glance for a moment 
at the more general educational background which gave rise 
to the problems the Institute seeks to solve. Religion teaching 
on the college level is generally recognized, perhaps rather 
tardily in some places, as one of the most acute of our educa- 
tional problems. Reasons for the seriousness of the problem 
today can, I believe, be traced to two fundamental causes, 
each of them quite complex. 


The first cause is expansion, too rapid for proper internal 
organization. In the first three decades of this century many 
of our colleges with a relatively simple, unified curriculum, 
expanded into universities with highly complex curricula. 
Other colleges found it necessary to expand their teaching 
fields to meet demands rising from the rapidly growing ten- 
dency to specialization. Priest-teachers, faced with the neces- 
sity of taking advanced work in special studies and keeping 
up with these studies while carrying a heavy teaching load, 
could not readily adapt their theological training to the needs 
of students, simply for lack of time. Religion teaching con- 
sequently tended to remain more or less on a catechetical 
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level. Meanwhile, departmentalization of studies, increase of 
laymen on college faculties, and not infrequently the inclu- 
sion of a rather large proportion of non-Catholic teachers in 
some fields, tended to leave to the somewhat neglected Re- 
ligion class most of the burden of Catholicizing the minds of 
the students. 

If readjustment to educational conditions arising from 
rapid expansion were the only problem, it could have been 
solved without too much difficulty. Speaking for Jesuit col- 
leges, I have at hand records of meetings in which this prob- 
lem was recognized, defined, and a solution planned, as far 
back as twenty years ago. But a more subtle and far-reaching 
cause was at work immensely complicating the problem of 
readjustment as far as Religion teaching was concerned. 

This second cause can, I think, be described with sufficient 
accuracy by the term anti-intellectualism.’ Since this is an 
attitude of mind, or “atmosphere” in which men live, it is 
extremely difficult to define; but its spread has not been 
merely in proportion to the increase of higher education. 
Through popularizers like H. G. Wells and J. Lewis Browne, 
it has blighted the faith of numberless immature high-school 
youths, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Growing out of the 
religious individualism of Protestantism, it makes religion so 
much a matter of subjective feeling that it is impossible to 
discuss objective articles of Faith. Shot through with agnos- 
ticism, it removes beyond the realm of intellectual inquiry the 
whole question of positive beliefs. Finally, after undermining 
all the supports of supernatural Faith, and scouting the whole 
concept of it, it offers as religion a sentimental humanitarian- 
ism based on a completely naturalistic outlook on life, with 
an apotheosized Science as man’s ultimate guide to happiness. 

Anti-intellectualism, a way of thinking as radically opposed 
to Catholicism as night is to mid-day, has become the domi- 
nant religious attitude of modern times, especially among non- 


*I have attempted to describe the genesis and baneful influence on Religion 
of this “state of mind” in my work, CuristraAn Oricrns, I, 97-125. Publ. Uni- 
versity of Detroit, 1940. Other works deal with portions of this complicated 
topic in fuller detail: Sheen, God and Intelligence, and Religion Without God; 
Belloc, Survivals and New Arrivals; Maritain, Three Reformers; Nutting, How 
Firm a Foundation; and a host of others, including most of the essays of G. K. 
Chesterton, Ronald Knox, James Gillis, C.S.P., etc. 
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Catholics of better education. In cruder form, it is the dis- 
gustingly frank naturalism which reaches all people of our 
country through the most effective means of propaganda: 
school, motion picture, radio, press, novel, stage. Its popular 
aphorisms are heard on the lips of Catholics almost as fre- 
quently as non-Catholics. Through the influence of this all- 
pervading atmosphere, Catholics frequently accept principles 
of thought and action which are, radically, the complete denial 
of their Faith. In fact, frequently it is only superficiality, lack 
of reflection, the habit of keeping Faith in one compartment 
of the mind and principles of practical living in another, 
which saves many Catholics from losing their Faith. But it 
is likewise this compartmentalizing of thought which renders 
Catholics so ineffective in their influence on American life. 
Their beliefs do not get beyond the church door when they 
leave it after Sunday Mass. 


We can readily see, I think, why the problem of teaching 
Religion has become so acute in our time. Many have recog- 
nized the problem and, like Newman seventy-five years ago, 
have insisted on the necessity of theology as an integrating 
factor in education. But neither natural theology, nor re- 
vealed religion, will perform this function of integration auto- 
matically. For a clear, logical mind, unspoiled by the pride of 
modern agnosticism, practical application of truths to living 
might follow quite naturally. For minds immersed in modern 
errors, with the attractive side of half-truths disguising these 
errors from them, the work of clearing away intellectual 
rubble is greater, almost, than the task of positive and vivid 
presentation of vital Catholic truths. 


All this is probably trite for those who have been working 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, in the field of Religion 
teaching. Yet no one will admit more readily than these that 
problems created by this situation are far from solved. One 
of the earliest and most important steps towards solution was 
recommended by the deans of American Jesuit colleges in 
their annual meeting some twenty years ago. They urged the 
appointment of full-time Religion teachers in each college. 
Superiors from the first recognized the wisdom of the recom- 
mendation. But it came at the very time when colleges were 
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expanding most rapidly, with the necessity of meeting re- 
quirements of standardizing agencies or failing to retain 
academic recognition, with increased needs and shortage of 
men. Superiors could not immediately supply men with 
enough health and vigor for the task. Too often the men they 
assigned were so occupied with the student counselling that 
they could not devote time to that study so necessary to cope 
with the second cause complicating their already difficult 
problem. Text-books on the college level were, by almost uni- 
versal consent, inadequate. However, the number of full-time 
religion teachers increased, student counsellors with a much 
lighter teaching schedule were appointed, and text-books 
began to improve. 

We were, however, a long way from solving our problems 
of teaching religion. Discussion of it had come up repeatedly 
at meetings of the deans of colleges and universities of the 
Chicago and Missouri Provinces. At their December meeting, 
1937, they recommended to provincial superiors a separate 
convention of religion teachers to discuss in greater detail 
problems in their field. Father Bakewell Morrison, veteran 
amongst those assigned exclusively to the teaching of Re- 
ligion, took over the task of planning and organizing the 
convention. A master of vital presentation of Catholic truths, 
he had labored steadily to bring the teaching of Religion to 
an academic level which teachers of other subjects could well 
strive to emulate. Amid unceasing labor of teaching he had 
managed, partly with cooperation of others, but mostly 
through his own zeal and initiative, to produce half a dozen 
college religion texts. 

In acquainting other teachers of college Religion with the 
idea of the convention, Father Morrison suggested a tenta- 
tive program, asked for further suggestions or changes, and 
called for volunteers to lead discussion on various topics. By 
August, 1938, a well-planned program was organized, and 
under the chairmanship of Father Morrison, there met at 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, more than thirty representatives 
from ten Jesuit universities and three colleges, from New 
York to Denver and from Milwaukee to New Orleans. 


The work of the convention, to avoid tiresome details, 
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might be summed up as a systematic inquiry into the follow- 
ing questions: What are we doing? How well or how poorly 
are we doing it? How can we improve our present work? What 
remains to be done? 


In the work being done at present, it was found that two 
general types of programs were in use: in smaller schools, 
usually a fixed program of four years instruction for all Cath- 
olic students, including Apologetics, Doctrine, Moral, Scrip- 
ture, with slight variations in the order in which these were 
given; in larger schools a similarly fixed program covering 
approximately the same courses during the first two years, 
but branching out into more numerous courses in applied 
Religion during the last two years of college, in subjects like 
Marriage, Social Encyclicals, Summa Contra Gentiles, Me- 
dieval Mind, Augustine’s City of God, Christian Art, and 
many others.* All schools had, or were initiating, special 
obligatory courses for non-Catholic students, dealing with 
fundamental notions about the nature of Religion, of God, 
man, and moral law. Most schools had special introductory 
courses for Catholic students coming from non-Catholic high 
schools. 


On the whole, the picture was more encouraging than we 
had hoped. In most places, at least in larger schools where 
the problem was more acute, steps were being taken to care 
for the diversity of religious background of incoming students 
by courses suited to their special needs. In smaller schools, 
the equivalent work could be done by individual attention 
for students with little or no religious training. 


When seeking a more precise definition of the general pur- 
pose of college Religion, all were agreed that the “condensed 
seminary course” was not suited to the college student, since 
it burdened him with technical questions, raised unnecessary 
difficulties that could not receive adequate treatment in the 
time allowed for Religion, and worst of all, killed interest and 
prevented the more vital application of truths to the student’s 
life. Here arose a somewhat unsatisfactory discussion, posed 

*For fuller account of these upper division courses, wherein credit is given 


in the special fields to which they apply, consult JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
tion, Vol. X, No. 4, 341-348. 
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as: Religion vs. Theology. In the writer’s opinion, the whole 
discussion lacked real point for want of clear definition of 
terms, and while all seemed agreed on what they wished to 
achieve and what they wished to avoid in teaching Religion, 
not by any means could all agree to placing an antithesis be- 
tween Religion and Theology. At least one great good came 
from the argument—all left the meeting in a critically self- 
questioning frame of mind, with a determination to think 
through more clearly the whole plan of Religion teaching in 
his own school, and with a resolve to revise or supplement 
work already being done. 


A plan was discussed for more effective and more universal 
teaching of the Church’s social principles, as enunciated by 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. The difficulty of adding more obli- 
gatory Religion courses was recognized, but the necessity of 
fulfilling the expressed and urgent wishes of Supreme Pontiffs 
was imperative. Moreover, by order of the General of the 
Society of Jesus, this course or its equivalent must be taught 
to all. A plan was worked out whereby this would be done in 
collaboration with the departments of Sociology and Eco- 
nomics. 


Before the second session of the convention closed, a com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate the general aims of Re- 
ligion teaching and specific aims for each year. Since this was 
one of the principal purposes of the gathering, and since there 
was manifest divergence in order of courses and method of 
approach to subjects, the tentative aims, drawn up with much 
difficulty and discussion in committee sessions, were the sub- 
ject of still more discussions in the next general session. We 
give here a summary of the modified aims to which all agreed, 
with reservations as to order in which they were to be taken 
up and means by which they were achieved. Some of them, 
or at least aspects of some, were more properly the specific 
tasks of student counsellor or sodality moderator. 


GENERAL AIM 


The general aim of the religion curriculum in American Jesuit 
colleges is to present the essentials of Catholicism in so intelligent 
and appreciative a fashion as to result in personal and apostolic 
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Catholic living by our graduates. This will be achieved only if, in 
each course, certain key doctrines are kept in mind as points of 
reference and emphasis: (1) The authority of the Church; (2) The 
Fact of the Mystical Body; (3) The concept of the Supernatural 
Life; (4) The dogma of the Fall and the Redemption; (5) The 
Sacrifice of Christ and the Sacrifice of the Mass together with the 
Sacramental System as principal means to Supernatural Life. 


SPECIAL AIMS 


In FRESHMAN year: spiritual, intellectual and psychological 
orientation toward Catholic living—how to pray, how to assist at 
Mass, the essential meaning of the liturgy, motives of virtuous liv- 
ing, personal relationship with Christ and His Blessed Mother. 

In SOPHOMORE year: intellectual strengthening through clear 
presentation of the Apologetic and Dogmatic foundations of the 


Catholic Religion, with topics selected in view of the student’s needs 
and capacity. 


In UPPER DIVISION COURSES: Development and enrich- 
ment of student’s knowledge of Catholicism as a culture: e.g., 
through courses on Social Encyclicals, Marriage, Church History— 
as far as possible each department offering courses which will inte- 
grate its field of study from a Catholic point of view.® 


For ILL-INSTRUCTED CATHOLIC FRESHMEN: An in- 
tensive course of instruction which will give them sufficient knowl- 
edge of Catholic doctrine to prepare them to follow the regular pro- 
gram after the first semester. 


For NON-CATHOLIC STUDENTS: Courses in Natural Reli- 
gion and Character Formation, with tactful suggestion of the value 


of taking at least some of the Catholic courses, even as a matter of 
useful information. 


The convention decided to adopt a name for itself, with 
the fervent hope of perpetuating itself as a regular organiza- 
tion. The name adopted was that given as title of this article, 
with the added description: “. . . of Jesuit Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the Mississippi Valley.” The Institute thus organ- 
ized resolved to conduct a five-day session during the Sum- 
mer of 1939, with discussion of many special problems raised 
at this first gathering. A summary of its programs for 1939, 
40, 41 will appear in following issues of this JouRNAL, with 
some comment on problems of universal interest. 


* For examples of such programs, c.f. bulletins of St. Louis University, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and Xavier University. 





SOME NOTES ON A MODE OF DISCUSSION 


BROTHER ALFRED, F.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Mary’s College, California 


Recently the following assignment was given to a junior 
Religion class in college. It includes a mode of discussion that 
may be of interest, and of which more will be said after the 
assignment has been set out in order. The class had approxi- 
mately concluded a period of detailed study on the Encyclical 
on Christian Marriage. The following assignment was made 
for the purpose of determining to what extent they had 
grasped and applied the principles propounded. 


Tue AssIGNMENT 
CLASS ASSIGNMENT 


Each member of the class is to provide carefully reasoned 
answers to any five of the following questions or statements. 
DISCUSSION. Chairman:-———————_ 

The chairman will take the questions in order and ascer- 
tain the mind of the class concerning each one. When one 
question has been thoroughly discussed, the chairman will 
formulate a statement of what he considers to be the correct 
answer and present it for the approval of the class, which will 
vote on the question. In each case, there will be a vote of 
approval and a vote of disapproval: the total number of votes 
should not exceed the number present. If the chairman’s state- 
ment receives a larger number of approvals than disapprovals, 
the result will be taken as the decision of the class. 

Otherwise, the opposition will be given an opportunity by 
the chairman to formulate what it considers the proper state- 
ment of the answer, and this in turn will be submitted to a 
vote of approval and disapproval. 

This process may be continued if the second statement 
fails to win out. Eventually, either a conclusion is reached, 
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or there is a stalemate, no one opinion being able to secure 
favor. In either case, the chairman will pass on to the next 
question. 

All decisions will be recorded by Brother Alfred. Minority 
opinions will also be recorded if the opposition so desires. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. A Catholic knows that a certain person is a divorcee. Would the 
Catholic be justified in associating with that person for amatory 
reasons ? 

Some say: “How can I help it if I am led into a mixed mar- 
riage? If I fall in love with a non-Catholic, it isn’t my fault.” 
If we learn of a case of Catholics being divorced, are we right 
in concluding that they have thereby committed a sin? 

A Catholic woman died in childbirth. A Catholic remarked: 
“You might say that she was killed by the Catholic Church.” 
In the light of what St. Paul says, I. Cor. VII, is the unmarried 
state more excellent than the married state? 

Is a Catholic who marries before a justice of the peace excom- 
municated ? 

One of the hardships of being a Catholic is that one is bound 
to refrain from the use of contraceptives. 


If the state can make a marriage, it should be able to unmake it. 
If a person can be sterilized for the health of his body, why 
can’t he be sterilized for the good of society, which is a much 
greater good? 


The Catholic who becomes a religious is injuring society by 
refusing to help propagate the race. 

There are some temptations which it is impossible to overcome. 
A Catholic sells suggestive magazines and justifies himself thus: 
“Well, after all I am just giving the people what they want and 
if I didn’t sell those magazines they could be secured from 
somebody else anyway.” 

A non-Catholic about to marry a Catholic soliloquizes (or 
says): “I don’t see why the Church should have a right to dic- 
tate to me about the way I am to educate my children. The least 
that could be done would be to compromise and let the boys be 
brought up one way and the girls the other.” 

If there were less people, there would be less unemployment. 
But contraception reduces the number of people. 

Therefore, contraception is one remedy for unemployment. 
Argument for free love: Love is essential for married life. 
Where love dies, and a new love springs up, nature demands that 
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the old marriage be dissolved and a new one be formed. For the 
old marriage is as good as dead when love ceases. 


. The reason why the upper classes practise contraception is that 
they are more intelligent and better educated. As soon as educa- 
tion becomes more effective, there will be a general diffusion of 
this practice to all society. 


. Science doesn’t know enough about human inheritance to justify 
sterilization laws. 


. The sexual evils of today are no greater than those of fifty 
years ago. The older generation always thinks that the younger 
generation is getting worse. 


. If public opinion were in a healthy state, it would stigmatize 
divorce instead of applauding it or joking over it. 


RESULTS 
THE DISCUSSION PERIOD 


This discussion period was a marked success. The argu- 
mentation was intelligent, represented a variety of opinions 
and entered into considerable detail in some cases. Only six 
questions were debated and voted on during the half-hour. 
Of the first six questions, the second, third, fifth and sixth 
were contested at some length. Of particular interest was the 
discussion of the third question. At the outset, a number were 
for concluding that it would be right to judge that the parties 
had committed a sin. But after one of the students had pre- 
sented an example in which a Catholic woman had been ad- 
vised by a priest to get a civil divorce at the time of separa- 
tion from her husband, so that she might secure alimony for 
the support of her children, the tide of opinion began to turn. 
Another student made the distinction between Catholics 
divorcing with the idea of remarrying and those not having 
this intention. In the end it was voted unanimously that if 
we merely know that Catholics are divorced, we have no 
right to conclude that they have thereby committed a sin. 

The main advantage of this type of discussion seems to be 
that it helps keep the students from wandering over the whole 
field without ever getting to the point. Under this arrange- 
ment, the chairman brings them back continually to the ques- 
tion at issue and on finding that the remarks are becoming 
repetitious or inane, he can call a halt by stating the con- 
clusion and demanding a vote pro and con. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
TRAINS FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


REVEREND THOMAS S. BOWDERN, S.J. 
Graduate School, The Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Eprtor’s Note: This paper was prepared from an outline used by Father 
Bowdern last April at the Regional Conference of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, held in Lincoln, Nebraska. Teachers will find the content of the 
article helpful in arousing in high school and college students an interest in the 
works of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


“The Christian is the Messenger of Christ. Christ is the Message 
of the Christian.” 


1. MESSENGERS OF CHRIST ARE NEEDED IN THE COUNTRY 


The word apostle still means messenger. Both rural and 
urban America still need “‘messenger-apostles.”’ There never 
have been enough priests in the United States, certainly not 
in the west and south. In many places in the west priests are 
now saying three Masses every Sunday. In one Wyoming 
parish the pastor says one Mass in the parish church and two 
other Masses in two mission stations. Good roads and an 
auto make it possible for him to cover the distance and get the 
Masses said before noon. In other places the third Mass is 
made necessary by the location of a C.C.C. camp. 

Some priests are making heroic efforts to travel long dis- 
tances between their Masses on Sunday. Even with the privi- 
lege of liquid food between Masses the hardship demands the 
sacrifice of martyrs. This was literally true in the case of 
“The Padre of the Desert,’’ Monsignor John J. Crowley of 
California. Death Valley is in his far flung parish. Last year 
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he met “Death on the Highway,” travelling between Mass 
stations. His devoted people have recently built a memorial 
to him at the spot where he gave his life for them. More re- 
cently still the Los Angeles Water and Power Board has 
officially named the new Long Valley Reservoir “Crowley 
Lake” in his memory. 

In Texas an Augustine Father, a personal friend of mine, 
is saying four Masses every Sunday. By such heroic efforts 
he and many other priests hope to stop the leakage from the 
Catholic Church. Without the Mass the “Kellys and Burkes 
and Sheas” by a painful process of spiritual starvation gradu- 
ally become Protestants by the third generation in the west 
and south. 

To recover these “lost sheep” motor-missions and street- 
preaching are spreading like a prairie-fire over the western 
prairies. Last summer (1940) two Jesuits from St. Mary’s 
College, Kansas, and a priest from the diocese of Leaven- 
worth went into Linn County, Kansas, a county without a 
Catholic Church and, as far as anyone knew, a county with- 
out a Catholic. A short period of street-preaching discovered 
fifty Catholic families in Linn County. The Bishop of Leaven- 
worth has decided to give them a church and a priest. He 
invited his whole diocese to participate in this follow-up of 
Catholic Action by contributing to a Self-Denial Fund during 
Lent of 1941, the money to be used for building the first 
Catholic church in Linn County. 

T hold that as long as any one priest has to say two Masses 


on Sunday, we do not have enough priests in the United 
States. 


2. MESSENGERS OF CHRIST ARE NEEDED IN THE CITY 


The opposite conditions but the same need exists in the 
cities. One large city parish in a large city of the Middle West 
has a staff of five zealous priests and twenty-four nuns, 1,125 
children in the parish school, nearly 3,500 families with 12,600 
persons in the parish. As far back as anyone remembers this 
parish has always been blessed with splendid priests. Parish 
organizations have large memberships; parish life is most 
flourishing. The pastor invited two religious of the Parish 
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Visitors to make a house-to-house survey of his parish. It 
took a year. The following is their report. 


PARISH SURVEY 


I lea eles a 
Oe EE ES EL EE EL | 
Non-Catholic families living in district 3,628 
Number of families (Catholic or acknowledged Catholic Faith)... .. 3,478 
Persons in Catholic families . 12,597 
Men and women not practical Catholics eS a 
Children not baptized 278 
Children. baptized non-Catholics (mixed marriages )...... ; 491 
I Oa iarairciicemnbionacaminenianeamaieniniaies aaa 
Mixed marriages invalid 711 
Ieee IPINIINNE TRIIIN CR ciccnvas os ocencnmessnatsnsnbionceetnnoninoenations 168 
Total invalid marriages 879 
Marriages impossible to be rectified because of impediments.................... 105 
Children attending public elementary schools 


Five priests were not adequate to cope with the “Catholic” 
work of this parish, not to speak of attempting convert work 
on a large scale. We do not have enough priests in the United 
States as long as any one priest has to say two Masses on 
Sunday. 


3. MESSENGERS OF CHRIST ARE NEEDED IN THE NATION 


It is common knowledge now that sixty million people in 
the United States go to no church at all. At the 1941 Com- 
mencement at Boy’s Town, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, said in his commence- 
ment address that ninety-five percent of the criminals of the 
country came from that sixty million. If we are losing our 
Christianity, we are losing our democracy. We are all rapidly 
learning that democracy, a way of life that imposes the nec- 
essary social discipline by self-discipline, rests upon the 
Christian principles of self-denial and self-sacrifice inspired 
by faith, hope and charity, which result in prudence, forti- 
tude, temperance and justice, and which express themselves 
in action by the seven spiritual and seven corporal works of 
mercy. 

Since it is evident that we do not have enough priests, 
brothers and nuns to cope with this danger from within, the 
laity must participate actively if we are to save our country. 
Motives of patriotism are now added to religious motives. 
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4. CATHOLIC ACTIVITY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


This active participation in the work of the Church by in- 
vitation of the Holy Father and the bishops is Catholic Action. 
Any work of piety and zeal can be a Catholic activity. To be 
official and authentic Catholic Action it must have the fol- 
lowing features, according to Mr. Paul McGuire. Mr. Mc- 
Guire has toured the whole country under the sponsorship 
of the Knights of Columbus as an official and authoritative 
interpreter and teacher of Catholic Action. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
1. PRAYER: 
(a) Private prayers in a group 
(b) Public worship in corporate acts 
(c) Study of Missal, Mass, Office 
(d) Study and (daily) use of New Testament 
(e) Lay retreats, preferably “closed retreats” 
2. ert Apologetics, dogma, moral, etc., and skill in explaining 
them 


3. acTION : Observe, judge, act (charity and tact). Inquiry method. 
Think 


4. MANDATE OF BISHOP: Help and guidance of a priest 


5. RECRUIT: Never a closed clique, always seeding and training new 
members 


6. SPECIALIZATION :Work in your own group—students for students, 
nurses for nurses, clerks for clerks, etc. 


To anyone new to Catholic Action the above condensed 
list of its ‘‘marks” would have to be explained more fully 
before it would be clearly understood in all details. But, at 
least, it is now clear enough that many laudable and vener- 
able works of pious zeal are Catholic activities but not 
Catholic Action. 


It should be evident, too, that expert “‘Catholic Actioneers”’ 
cannot be made in a day. This calls for some strenuous intel- 
lectual and spiritual training, but no more strenuous than 
aspiring young communists have been willing to take. The 
communists call their groups “cells.”” Each member of a cell 
is trained to spread the red doctrines of hate by the very 
conversational technique by which our Lord Jesus Christ 
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taught His red doctrine of love. The Catholic Action tech- 
nique, then, imitates Christ rather than the communists. 

Before the outbreak of the war stopped all works of peace, 
Catholic Action was meeting communism in Europe and was 
conquering it. Young Catholic Actionists in France had al- 
ready gone far in bringing back to the faith the “Red Suburb” 
of Paris. In the few years of his reign as Archbishop of Paris 
Cardinal Verdier had opened one hundred churches. But 
before they won this striking victory for Christ, these young 
French workers, assisted by their priests under the direction 
of their bishops, had prepared themselves spiritually and in- 
tellectually by study and practice. Note that these “Mes- 
sengers of Christ” pray and study in groups but work indi- 
vidually by informal conversation upon the persons whom 
one at a time they try to influence. 


5. THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


For this same apostolate the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine trains its members. His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, said in 1935: “This teaching of the Catechism by 
the laity is one of the noblest and most efficacious works of 
Catholic Action, for the end and aim of Catholic Action is 
nothing less than the winning of souls to Christ.’”” 

A comparison of the objectives and types of members of 
the Confraternity with the distinctive features of Catholic 
Action will show the close relationship.’ 

The objectives of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
are: 

1. Religious education of Catholic elementary-school children not 
attending Catholic schools, in vacation school, instruction classes 
and correspondence courses. 

. Religious instruction of Catholic youth of high school age not 
attending Catholic schools, in suitable discussion clubs and by 
other successful methods. 

. Religious discussion clubs for adult groups (including students 


attending secular college and universities, and out-of-school 
youth). 


*Manual of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Second Revised Edition, February, 1940, p. VI. 
* Ibid., pp. 16, 17, 18. 
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. Religious education of children by parents in the home. 

. Instruction of non-Catholics in the teaching of the Catholic faith. 

. Participation as a society, and under the direction of the pastor, 
in sacred functions of public worship according to the norms of 

- Canon 709:1. 

. Retreats for children, clubs and classes for immigrant parents, 
religious instruction of Catholics in secular, charitable and penal 
institutions. 

. A religious program in missions on Sundays and holy-days of 
obligation, when a priest is not present to celebrate Mass. 

. Distribution of Catholic literature, especially papers and maga- 
zines; maintenance, at the church or assembly hall, of a book 
rack containing pamphlets on Catholic doctrine and practice. 


The Active members may serve as: 


. A Teacher of a Religion class for public school students. 

. A Fisher or home visitor to interest men, women and children in 
attending Religion classes or clubs. 

. A Helper to distribute Catholic literature, take charge of the parish 
Confraternity library, provide transportation and make prepara- 
tion for instruction classes and clubs. 

. A Discussion Club Leader ; in these groups, door after door opens 
revealing new beauties of religious truth. 


. A Parent-Educator; enjoy the God-given privilege of teaching 
your own children. 


. An Apostle to Non-Catholics ; share with others your privilege of 
membership in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


. THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IS A SCHOOL 
OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


The work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
the best possible training ground for experts in the special 
technique of Catholic Action. Of study clubs His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate says: “Study clubs, by whatever 
name they may be known, can help to prepare laymen for 
Catholic Action.” And he adds: “It is becoming urgently 
necessary to prepare laymen who, under the guidance of the 
bishop and priests, will speak for the Church.” 


The necessary knowledge can be acquired in the study 
clubs, the skill in teaching others can be acquired in the 
Religion classes. The best way to learn anything is to teach 
it. When knowledge and skill have been acquired a person is 
ready for the apostleship to non-Catholics which is a favorite 
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work of Catholic Action. Zeal and enthusiasm is fostered by 
active participation. 


The technique parallels the cell organization and the con- 
versation methods used so effectively by the communists. 
Last summer a college boy on a summer job on a city play- 
ground won back his boss, a fallen-away Catholic; the lat- 
ter’s wife, a very careless Catholic; got their two children 
into a Catholic school; and brought back to the sacraments 
five fallen-away Catholics who came to the playground to 
play tennis. 

We don’t deserve the gift of faith if we are too lazy or 
unwilling to share it with others. Earl Browder believes in 
Communism. He gives his life to teaching it to others. He 
works for this cause for his room and board ($40 a week). 
Jan Valtin suffered a martyrdom of persecution, imprison- 
ment and torture to preach Communism. Like the Com- 
munists, the Nazis and the Fascists poured out enormous 
energy in teaching their doctrines. Now they are strong 
enough to threaten the safety of the world. We cannot be 
satisfied to do less for God and the Truth than they have 


done for Falsehood. The peace, the security, the happiness 
of the world depends upon us. 

We save the world by bringing Christ into our own hearts 
first of all, then into our own homes, into our own block, our 
own neighborhood, our own parish, our own town, our own 
county, our own state, our own United States. By that time 
we will be well on our way to bring Christ to the whole world. 


“The Christian is the Messenger of Christ. Christ is the Message of 
the Christian.” 





SOME NOTES ON METHOD IN TEACHING 
RELIGION TO PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SISTER MARY PRESENTINA, O.S.F. 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Baker, Oregon 


Eprtor’s Note: Readers of the Journat oF Reticiovs INs?RUcTION are 
already familiar with several phases of Sister Present na’s work 
of Baker City. The icllcwing is part of a paner proseried hy the avihor ata 
revionel conference of the Conivateraity of Christian Dorti ue. hold in Botre, 
Idaho, last May. The author's excellent analysis of the objectives to be attained 
in teaching Reiicion to public schocl ciidren and the rele that pavenis have 
as teachers of Religien. conicnt similar io material al eady published in this 
magazine (May and September, 1949, and March, 1941), are tep'es treated in 
Paits I and III of the paper, of which the ioiiowing is Part II. 


in the diocese 


We realize that we seem idealistic, but one thing must be 
remembered: our aim in teaching Religion is always idealistic 
whether we teach only one child or a class of thirty. Dealing 


with soul-stuff, we touch the infin'te and reach far into eterni- 
ty while forming future citizens of the Kingdom of God. The 
method to be used in leading the child to Divine Truth, and 
in revealing God so lovable and desirable the child is capti- 
vated by the Friend Divine, shall now be considered briefly. 


Were we asked to give one word of advice to teachers of 
Religion we would sav: Be clear. This order to be clear may 
be enshrouded in mystery itself so we shall try to clarify what 
we mean when we say, “Be clear.” 


1. Have definite plans to go about your work. You know 
your objective, to help these particular children save their 
immortal souls among their daily circumstances of living. 
Now sit down and plan prayerfully and thoughtfully how 
best you can accomplish that aim. Knowledge of the children 
you instruct is a primary requisite in planning. It is easy to 
expect too much from public school children. With Christ- 
like forbearance consider their background. In many cases 
boys and girls, even though in the upper grades, are learning 
about God for the first time when they come to you. Or 
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religious instruction in the past may have been such a hap- 
hazard affair that very little transformation has taken place. 
Therefore, know the children whom you are instructing; 
study them carefully without prejudice or reproach. Then, 
plan securely and effectively how the desired objective may 
be achieved. With your pupils as a starting point, strike out 
for the end in mind, namely, the co-ordination of their 
thoughts, their words and their deeds until they conform con- 
sisently with Divine Truth. 


2. In addition to planning one’s method of transforming 
children of this world into true and faithful children of God, 
it is necessary to base the new lesson in Religion on what the 
children already know. Connect the new with the old; show 
them also the relation between the natural and the super- 
natural; lead them to see that the truths of faith, while con- 
neced with what they already know, are also connected with 
present everyday living. Help them to incorporate the truths 
studied in Religion class into their lives. Be so clear that 
the matter is usable to the children. 


The realization that there is a tie-up between the past ex- 


periences of the children, the lessons being taught and future 
living shows the importance of the teacher having clear 
ideas herself. Much of our Religion teaching is ineffective 
because we neither have nor give clear ideas. If, in later 
years, the growing child rejects Religion, too often it is be- 
cause from the start he was taught isolated truths or super- 
ficial details and not the backbone of doctrine to which he 
might gradually fix in place new expansions. Isolated truths 
become useless memory loads. If the dogmas of our holy 
faith are to become permanent influencing powers for good, 
drawing the soul of the child to God, then every truth taught 
must find expression in the daily application of the truth to 
the commonplace experiences of every day living. Disparate, 
inarticulated stones will never build a foundation for the 
rearing of a life for God. 


When a young man in danger of death said that he would 
have gone to hell had he died because there was no priest there 
to whom he could confess, and when a devout Catholic family 
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knelt about the bedside of a dying father and permitted him 
to die without the last Sacraments because they were praying 
the Rosary instead, then something is wrong with our teach- 
ing of Religion. The young man in question felt that perfect 
contrition could avail him nothing, while no member of the 
Catholic family notified the priest of their father’s two- 
months’ illness, simply because they felt that they had ful- 
filled their obligations by praying the Rosary. 


3. You will notice that we insist on clearness both in the 
teacher’s grasp of the problem and of the subject matter, as 
well as in her method of procedure in teaching. A third sug- 
gestion for perspicuity is found in the oft-heard advice ‘Use 
suitable language.” Our children in the rural districts, in fact 
in any district, need the great truths of our holy faith ex- 
plained in simple language. A high school teacher, explaining 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in a rural religious vacation 
school to third or fourth grade children, may know her mat- 
ter well and be pronounced an excellent teacher by her sopho- 
mores or seniors in a Catholic city high school; whereas her 
well-delivered, uninterrupted talk, abounding in such high- 
sounding phrases as offertory verse, sacrifice-banquet, and 
sanctuary will leave her class, not only speechless but also 
blank and thoughtless, if not restless and distracted to the 
point of mischief. Use language that the class understands 
if you wish to be clear. If they do not know what sanctuary 
lamp is, then talk to them about the little red light burning 
near the altar in church to tell us Jesus is there. 


Too many teachers fail to be clear because they take too 
much for granted. Indignantly one teacher remarked, when 
told that a certain boy in the sixth grade did not know what 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was, ““Everyone knows 
what that is. I cannot believe that he has never heard about 
it. Where has he been all his life? He should know.” What 
children should know and what they do know are two dif- 
ferent things. 


4. The suggestion to use suitable language brings with it the 
reminder to use familiar ilustrations. In teaching children of 
a music-minded area, illustrations may be based on their 
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appreciation of music; children familiar with the scenes and 
experiences of ranch life will readily grasp illustrations 
couched in ranch or farm terms; children of the laboring class 
will have a different, perhaps even more colorful, vocabulary 
than the children of the leisurely city middle-class. In any 
case, in order to be clear it is necessary to use familiar illus- 
trations. It is useless to explain a truth in terms of the tobacco 
industry, no matter how clear to the teacher, if the pupils do 
not know whether cigars grow on trees or bushes. 


5. The teacher is clear who connects everything about a 
few central thoughts so that organization of ideas results. 
These central thoughts should stress the fundamentals or 
essential dogmas of our holy faith. It is far better to restrict 
the field and then go deep into the material, than to touch on 
many details superficially. without sounding the depths at any 
one time or without co-ordinating every truth learned into one 
harmonious whole. To be taught effectively Religion must 
be interwoven with every item of knowledge presented to the 
child, and it should be the stimulating principle of every pre- 
cept that he learns. At the beginning of the year pick out 
one or two or three related problems and co-ordinate the 
whole course to these problems. Examples of such problems 
are the following: 


I am a child of God. 

How does the true child of God act towards his Heavenly Father? 
How are the Ten Commandments a standard of right conduct or 
a measuring-rod of morals for my class? 


How can I prove my friendship for Christ? What does it mean to 
have Christ for a friend? 


By connecting all truths taught with one or two problems 
presented at the beginning of the year, a solidarity results, 
learning is seen as a unit and not as a disorganized jumble of 
unrelated parts. 


Achieve clearness then by systematic planning, by using 
what the children know as the foundation on which to build 
new work. by explaining and teaching in language that is 
suited to the age and condition of the pupils, by using familiar 
illustrations, and lastly, by co-ordinating everything about 
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a few pivotal ideas, fundamental and essential, that naturally 
act as a centrifugal force in the lives of the pupils. Many other 
injunctions might be added, but when the teacher knows what 
she is after and when she has clear notions on how to achieve 
that which she sets as her goal, then, eventually, despite de- 
tours and delays caused by vacillating wills, some transforma- 
tion aided by grace, must take place in the soul, as surely as 
night follows day. 


SEVENTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


NOVEMBER 15-18, 1941 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


“The purpose of a National Catechetical Congress is 
primarily to dramatize the program of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine.” 


Information may be obtained from: 


THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 








PROVIDE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH 
MOTIVES FOR LIVING RELIGION 


Every one of the students you teach, is, as a poet once put it, “the 
master of his fate, the captain of his soul.” If it is your object to help 
him become that most splendid of things, a Catholic sound through 
and through, a house built on the rock, and utterly unshaken by the 
floods of circumstances that beat upon it, you will have to capture 
his creative imagination. A true Catholic doesn’t just evolve all uncon- 
sciously out of a chaotic mass of doctrinal formulae and unreasoned 
habits, and conventional respectability and sacramental grace. A true 
Catholic only comes into existence when a human soul uses its imagi- 
nation and schemes out a system of doing things (like using the 
sacraments), and being something (like some good Catholic per- 
sonally known: or like the saints, or best of all like Christ) 


The students would all much rather be doing things than studying 
things, and their teacher will be wise to keep the practical issue of 
every item of religious knowledge in the forefront. 


Father F. H. Drinkwater makes the foregoing statements 
in his stimulating volume for teachers, The Way into the 
Kingdom,* which presents the challenging, adventurous way. 
The way is narrow and straight, but the travellers are re- 
peatedly refreshed. Throughout the book the teacher of the 
adolescent is directed to capture and motivate the student’s 
creative imagination; to realize that youth wants action— 
independent action; wants to make decisions and to act upon 
them. The teacher is directed to lead the student to the 
voluntary performance of good actions and to help him eval- 
uate them. For a youth wants what he values and is un- 
daunted by the effort and sacrifice necessary to attain what 
he wants. His values are usually immediate. He wants what 
he wants now, not in later life or eternity. Yet his immediate 
values may be made stepping stones to more remote and even 
eternal ones. The teacher who “keeps the practical issue of 
every item of religious knowledge in the forefront” can help 
youth to appreciate that temporal happiness results from 
serving God and that this happiness is but a foretaste of the 
joys of everlasting life. The teacher’s work is well begun when 


*Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, The Way into the Kingdom. 
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the student possesses right and valued motives for living 
Religion. 

Public school students live in a secular and often a pagan 
atmosphere. Religion is omitted from the curriculum; there- 
fore, it is apt to be among the students’ marginal interests. 
Extra curricular activities are varied and manifold. Attend- 
ance at regular school classes is compulsory while attendance 
of public school students at Religion classes is usually volun- 
tary. Even on released time the parents’ written permission 
for attendance is usually required. The student may influence 
the parent to withhold permission. Therefore, it is important 
that the student value his Religion class enough to attend it 
regularly. Equally important is the teacher’s realization that 
the approach to the student attending a public school is a 
different approach from that made to students in Catholic 
schools. 


The one or at best two hours a week of religious instruc- 
tion must capture the students’ imagination, convince him 
of the value of living his Religion and develop constancy of 
purpose. A primary means to this end is the preparation of 
Religion teachers and leaders of public high school youth, 
preparation that will equip the adult leader to inspire the 
student to use his imagination to “scheme out a system of 
doing things” and to value his Religion. 

Suitable textbooks and practical methods are important 
also, but the instructor or leader must be saturated with the 
subject and practiced in the method used before desired 
results are procured. He must be conscious that the capacity 
of students for being talked at is definitely limited and usually 
overestimated by the speaker; that his task is to guide in 
assimilation, to draw out not solely to pour in. The leader 
must avoid trying to teach everything about a subject at a 
few meetings; he must be conscious that the student learns 
gradually, that he should relate new knowledge to what he 
already knows. He should make it a part of himself and put 
it into practice. The entire personality of the student must 
be appealed to—intellect, heart and will. 

As to textbooks, suitable ones on a variety of subjects are 
available. Some of them will doubtless be revised to advan- 
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tage after tested by use. However, a number of practical text- 
books prepared by qualified experienced writers, are avail- 
able. These books contain a variety of aids to promote dis- 
cussion and suggest practices that relate Religion to daily 
living. As to methods, certainly a combination of them is 
often necessary to meet particular needs, and any method 
must be adapted to the group under instruction. 


The discussion method practically employed has recog- 
nized advantages. It asks self-help and self-discipline, par- 
ticipation and cooperation; it stimulates the student to make 
his own preparation for discussion. It is tested by use through 
the changing conditions of centuries. A striking instance of 
recommendation of the discussion method is found in St. 
John Baptist De La Salle’s Management of Schools. About 
250 years ago this able leader of youth and trainer of 
teachers wrote: 


While reading is going on—all attending to the same lesson— 
following in their book, which they should always keep in their 
hand, the master will keep a vigilant eye to see that all read to them- 
selves what the reader is reading out aloud; and from time to time 
the master will make some of the others read a few lines as the 
lesson proceeds, so as to take them by surprise and find out if they 
are actually following. . . . But it is chiefly by asking questions and 
in provoking explanations, that the master must open the mind of 
the pupil, make him work, and use his thinking powers, form his 
judgment and make him find out for himself. 

Let the Brothers be very much on their guard against helping 
too easily the pupils to answer the questions put to them, but let them 
accustom themselves to find out with great keenness what they know 
they can do. The masters may thus persuade their pupils that they 
will remember far better the knowledge that they themselves have 
acquired with persevering efforts. 


For profitable discussion each member of the group: 


1. Has a copy of the adopted text (prepared for group dis- 
cussion) from which weekly assignments are made. 


Attends meetings regularly and punctually and takes part 
in the discussion. 


Develops the habit of bringing up his own questions, 
summarizes the chapter under discussion and considers 
the application he can make of the knowledge gained. 
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4. Writes or takes part in dramatizations based on the 
subject studied; develops an illustrated book or under- 
takes some project with learning values. 


Passes creditably tests and semi-annual reviews. 


Makes consistent and practical application of the truths 
discussed, for the student is never truly religious until he 
practices Religion in every day life. 


Gradually develops the habit of talking as convincingly 
about Religion as he does about secular studies and 
recreation. 


Discussion in which the leader talks only to start the stu- 
dents thinking and to direct the discussion should give the 
members of the group a working, talking knowledge of the 
particular subject. If in the attainment of this end the stu- 
dent may be equipped with right motives for living his Reli- 
gion, he will want that life which Christ came to give. He 
will want it “more abundantly.” 


THE VOCATIONAL IDEAL 


Introduce the children to the vocational ideal of being a Catholic. 
The child will still learn prayers, Catechism, stories, but he will 
learn them with a purpose that appeals more strongly to him than 
that of being examined in them. He learns doctrine because a 
Catholic must know these things. The more they understand what 
the vocation of a Catholic means, the keener grows their interest, 
and interest culminates in desire. The vocation now becomes an 
ideal. The child will readily respond to the ideal of being some- 
body, not merely a passenger in Peter’s boat, but one of the crew, 
pulling his part in the voyage. This means much personal imagining. 
It is a long process; we must begin early and seize the children 
about the age of nine, when they want to begin being things. The 
development will continue if we keep the ideal before them “to 
burnish the sword, to blow on the drowsy coal, to hold still the 
target higher.” 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. 
III, 81, 82.) 





THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


Q. Is the discussion method, employed by the Confraternity 
simply the asking of questions that are answered in the text? 


A. The Confraternity discussion method begins with asking 
questions based on the text to bring out the main ideas in 
the passages read and to start discussion of the topic. At the 
beginning, discussion is usually halting; most students have 
to gain a religious vocabulary. Their ideas are vague. They 
return frequently to the text to locate corresponding words 
and phrases with which to express their thought. Carefully 
prepared questions stress what is important and help pre- 
vent undue discussion of non-essentials. Gradually students 
relate new knowledge to what they already know and to daily 
living; they then have their own questions. There is rarely a 
meeting at which questions do not arise that must be referred 
to a priest for answer. Therefore, each group has a secretary 
to record the questions. 


Q. Zs lecturing or simultaneous class-teaching the best 
method for religious instruction of high school students? 


A. As the sole method, many experienced youth leaders con- 
sider this a very doubtful procedure. It generally relieves the 
individual of his share of the work. Capacity for listening is 
strictly limited. That man knows best those things he has 
found out for himself is a profound truth. Periodic lectures 
on a subject in which student interests have been awakened 
are valuable. 


Q. Is it possible to interest high school students in a reli- 
gious project? 

A. High school students have been interested in a variety 
of religious projects planned for secondary schools. A project 
book offers great scope for individual differences of talent 
and enterprise. It permits the student to work at his own 
pace and is more than an immediate means of instruction. 
Students have prepared maps, charts and illustrated book- 
lets for which they have received credit in art and English 
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classes. As to dramatic projects, Father F. X. Drinkwater 
writes, “There is in drama such a happy meeting of all the 
streams which make up true education, that there can be no 
doubt whatever about the usefulness of playlets—written, 
maybe, by the students themselves and performed with brief 
preparation. The preparation and performance of a playlet 
obviously makes an occasion for a good deal of casual instruc- 
tion, which will stick in the student’s mind.” That many 
students may be interested is a quite generally accepted fact. 


ASKING QUESTIONS 


We observe in the public life of Christ an eagerness to be ques- 
tioned. Occasionally He asks a question Himself, as when He sat in 
the midst of the doctors, hearing them and asking them questions. 
Christ stimulated His audience to ask questions. From the purely 
pedagogical point of view, it will help the teacher of Religion to go 
through the Gospels and collect the questions that were put to Christ. 
The divine pedagogy of Christ’s answers will be the highest model 
that the catechist can follow. It is a study that will repay all efforts 
to see the difference of circumstances, of bearing, of result, and of 
the manner of answering which Christ adopted. Christ made His 
hearers think, and, as a result, they plied Him with questions. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. II, 
pp. 37-38.) 





New Books in Review 


The Apostles’ Creed. By Rev. Gregory Smith and Charles 
J. McNeill. “The Catholic Action Series of Discussion-Club 
Textbooks.” Wichita, Kansas: Catholic Action Committee, 
1941. Pp. 56. Price: 1 to 9 copies, 25c each, postpaid. 10 
copies, 20c each; 100 copies, 17/2c each; plus carrying 
charges. When cash accompanies order, books are shipped 
prepaid. 

Father Leon A. McNeill, Director of Education for the 
Diocese of Wichita, says in his introduction to The Apostles’ 
Creed: 


The Apostles’ Creed, Part I of The Divine Love Story, is the 
beginning of a series of three discussion-club textbooks which will 
cover the doctrine, the moral law, and the ritual of the Church as 
presented in the revised Baltimore Catechism. The catechetical in- 
structions contained in this booklet represent an enriched develop- 
ment of the first fourteen lessons (Part I, The Creed) of the revised 
edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. All quotations from the 
New Testament are taken from the revised edition published re- 
cently under the patronage of the Episcopal Committee on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


The authors of The Divine Love Story are Rev. Gregory Smith 
and Charles J. McNeill of Denver, Colorado. Father Smith, as Direc- 
tor of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the Diocese of 
Denver and National Chairman of Religious Discussion Clubs, is 
known throughout the United States as the leading exponent of the 
simplified procedure for discussion groups recommended by the 
National Center of the Confraternity. Mr. McNeill, Associate Editor 
of The Register system of Catholic newspapers, has made an enviable 
name for himself as a Catholic journalist and as author of two dis- 
cussion-club textbooks published by the Wichita Catholic Action 
Committee. 

The arrangement of material in The Apostles’ Creed is based upon 
the very best thought and experience of the entire field. The subject 
matter is divided into sixteen brief chapters, sufficient for an entire 
season of cooperative study. The text of each chapter is supple- 
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mented by discussion aids and suggested practices, and every effort 
has been made to produce a simple and serviceable manual, adapted 
to the specific needs of discussion groups. 

Previous textbooks in the Catholic Action Series are Altar and 
Sanctuary, an exposition of the externals of the Mass; Praying the 
Mass, a study of the prayers and ceremonies of the holy Sacrifice; 
The Liturgical Year, an explanation of the cycles, seasons, and 
feasts of the ecclesiastical year; The Sacramentals, a study of the 
origin, nature, and use of the sacramentals of the Church; and 
Prayers, an explanation of the common prayers. Additional booklets 
are being prepared on the commandments, the sacraments, the his- 
tory of the Mass, the ecclesiastical arts, and church history. 

Although the present volume as well as the other books 
in the “Catholic Action Series of Discussion-Club Textbooks” 
have been prepared for discussion club purposes, teachers 
will find The Apostles’ Creed a helpful handbook in using 
the Revised Baltimore Catechism. In fact, at this writing the 
Apostles’ Creed is the only simple material with which this 
reviewer is familiar that would give teachers content to use 
in explaining Part I of the Revised Baltimore Catechism for 
classes of the elementary grades. 


Christian Social Principles. By Sister Mary Consilia 
O’Brien, O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1941. Pp. 
xvi+621. Price $2.40. 


Readers of this JourNAt will find our enthusiasm for 
Sister Consilia’s textbook Catholic Sociology, written for the 
junior high school years, in a review in the November, 1939 
issue of this magazine. The present volume is a textbook for 
senior high school or early college years. In Catholic Sociol- 
ogy the author introduced pupils to St. Thomas through a 
simple presentation of Christian social principles. The present 
volume goes deeper into Thomistic thought and modern 
problems. Each chapter is followed by direct quotations from 
St. Thomas (The publisher says that over 1,620 lines of 
authorized translation from the major works of St. Thomas 
are included.) and quotations from outstanding encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII, Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII. Each 
chapter likewise carries a summary of the highlights pre- 
sented in the chapter, questions and topics for discussion and 
a brief list of readings relevant to the chapter for the more 
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advanced student. In his introduction to the present volume 
Monsignor Sheen wrote: 

Written so anyone can understand it, there will no longer be an 

excuse for ignorance of those basic principles upon which the Church 
reposes her social teaching. There is no incompatibility between the 
social philosophy of the Church and the modern world ; there is only 
want of knowledge. That want this book seeks to correct. By so do- 
ing, it incidentally re-establishes the old truth that man needs to be 
rediscovered, not the animal man of whom we know so much, but 
the rational man of whom we know so little. That discovery is condi- 
tioned upon knowing Him according to whose image and likeness 
man was made, for only when God is relevant does man begin to 
be free. 
The following from the Contents of Christian Social Prin- 
ciples, will give to readers the author’s organization: Part 
One—Man: I. Plans and Principles; Il. Man: His First Be- 
ginning; His Last End; III. Man: His Acts; IV. Man: His 
Good; V. Man: His Guides; VI. Man: His Personal Inner 
Direction; VII. Man: His Extrinsic Guide; VIII. Man: His 
Obligations and His Freedom; Cumulative Summary. Part 
Two—Society: IX. Society: Its Necessity and Nature; Its 
Material and Formal Causes; X. Society: Its Efficient Cause; 
Its Final Cause; XI. Society: Its Authority; XII. Society: 
Social Virtues; Cumulative Summary. Part Three—Man in 
Society: XIII. Particular Societies; XIV. The Family: Its 
Nature, Its Origin, Its Role; XV. Mutual Relations: Indi- 
vidual-Family-State; XVI. The Christian State; XVII. The 
Church: Its Proper Sphere Catholic Action; XVIII. Educa- 
tion: A Social Activity; XIX. Non-Christian Philosophies 
of Society; Cumulative Summary. Part Four—Man in Eco- 
nomic Society: XX. Man the Worker; XXI. Man the Wage- 
Earner; XXII. Man the Property Owner; XXIII. Man 
Socially “Ordered”; XXIV. Man and Society Morally Re- 
newed. Cumulative Summary; Book Suggestions; Index. 


The Christmas Story. According to the Holy Gospel. By 
Catherine and Robb Beebe. Paterson, New Jersey: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 47. Price 50c plus postage. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the Mass book 
by Catherine Beebe and Robb Beebe know something of 
their delightful literary form and graphic type of illustration. 
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This booklet, with its ten full-page pictures and its ten short 
chapters, presents the story of the Christ Child, first, in the 
words of the Gospel, and then in language that the small 
child can understand and love. 


Sing to God. Rote Songs for Little People. Music by Sister 
Marie Anne (Moran). Words and Illustrations by Sister 
Anne Clementine (Lee). Jasper, Indiana: Sister Anne Clem- 
entine, St. Joseph’s School, 1941. Pp. 22. Price: 15c (mimeo- 
graphed copy). 

Teachers of small children will be very happy to know 
about this mimeographed book of simple Religion songs for 
little children. The verse form is simple, the language used 
is appropriate and the religious ideas are elementary, in fact, 
based on the first religious thoughts given to children in 
kindergarten and first grade. The illustrations in the volume 
furnish a composition of place, as it were, for the teacher to 
establish in introducing the songs. The titles are indicative 
of the topics utilized: Jesus, Mary, Joseph; Saint Joseph; 
Saint Joseph Dear; Angel Prayer; Thank You God; Jesus 
on the Altar; Lullaby to Baby Jesus; Christmas Wishes; 
Prayer at Mary’s Altar; Mary My Dear Mother; Queen of 
May; May Procession; Morning Prayer; Evening Song. 


The Long Road to Lo-Ting. Story by Julie Bedier. Pic- © 
tures by Louise Trevisan. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1941. Pp. 25. Price $1.00. 

The Maryknoll Sister who wrote this charming story for 
children has had sixteen years of mission work in China, 
Korea and Manchukuo. Children will love this story of 
brave Thomas aged ten and Ann aged four and their adven- 
ventures on the way to Lo-Ting and safety. The author 
wisely appends explanations of the Chinese characters in the 
volume’s interesting illustrations. Readers will be pleased to 
know that “Julie Bedier” edits the mission magazine for 
teachers published at Maryknoll and is the author of those 


very fine units on China and Japan likewise published at 
Maryknoll. 
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The Social Life of Primitive Man. By Sylvester A. Sieber, 
S.V.D. and Franz H. Mueller, M.C.S., Dr. rer. pol. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1941. Pp. xiiit-566. Price 
$3.50. 

The authors of this volume are disciples of the great 
Catholic ethnologist, Wilhelm Schmidt, the founder and 
editor of Anthropos. Professor Mueller and Father Sieber 
based the present volume upon Father Schmidt’s Volker und 
Kulturen, at the same time using more recent works of Father 
Schmidt’s and his collaborators to include their latest views 
on primitive social and economic life, attained by the efforts 
of the culture historical school under Father Schmidt. The 
authors offer the present volume, combining anthropology 
and sociology, as an introductory textbook to the study of 
sociology and economics. 


New Series of Catholic Masterpieces. 


Sheed & Ward announce a new series of Catholic master- 
pieces, chosen from among great Catholic books, ancient 


and modern, each prefaced by a detailed study-guide, to 
help the individual reader get from each book what he is 
capable of getting. A volume is to be brought out each month 
for eight months—October to May inclusive. Books are from 
the field of prose, poetry, history, biography, spirituality, 
theology, fiction, drama—everything that helps to form a 
Catholic mind. Prices: single copies 75c each in paper bind- 
ing; $1.00 each in cloth binding. In “The Masterpiece A 
Month Club” members will receive the eight books, one 
each month, together with the pamphlet at the end of the 
course, for a prepaid subscription of $5 for paper-bound 
books or $6.50 for cloth-bound books. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Arendzen, J. P. Whom Do You Say—? (2nd Ed.) A study in the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941. 
Pp. 308. Price: $1.00. 


Bedier, Julie. The Long Road to Lo-Ting. Pictures by Louise 
Trevisan. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1941. Pp. 25. 
Price $1.00. 
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Sieber, Sylvester A., S.V.D. and Mueller, Franz H., M.C.S. The 
Social Life of Primitive Man. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 
1941. Pp. xiii+566. Price $3.50. 


PAMPHLETS 


Dwyer, Hugh, M.D. Your Baby’s Health. Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., 1941. Huntington, Indiana: Sunday Visitor Press. Pp. 
70. Price (not given). 

Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm. Dare to Live! Is our Religion a 
Burden or a Boon? Englewood, N. J.: Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest 
Avenue or Chicago, Illinois : 6413 Dante Avenue, 1941. Pp. 64. Price 
15c. 

McNeill, Charles J. and Smith, Rev. Gregory. The Apostles Creed. 
An Explanation of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, based on the 
Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2, Part I, The 
Creed The Catholic Action Series of Discussion Club Textbooks, 
“The Divine Love Story.” Wichita, Kansas: Catholic Action Com- 
mittee (424 N. Broadway), 1941. Pp. 56. Price: 1 to 9 copies, 25c 
each postpaid ; 10 copies 20c each; 100 copies 17'%4c each plus carry- 
ing charges. When cash accompanies order, books are shipped pre- 
paid. 

National Council of Catholic Women. Today’s Apostolate. “The 


Call to Youth,” Series of Radio Addresses Arranged for Sponsorship 
Training in Cooperation with the National Broadcasting Company. 
Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1941. Pp. 86. Price 
(not given). 

Rumble and Carty. A Correspondence Course in Catholic Doctrine. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies Press, 1941. Pp. 60. Price: 50c 
(plastic bound). 





Ylow Ready 


NEW OFFICIAL REVISION 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


WITH STUDY LESSONS 
By 
ELLAMAY HORAN, Ph. D. 


Classroom teachers are enthusiastic about the results achieved 
in religion classes through the stimulating tests in the study lessons. 


New Yoh W.H. SADLIER, Inc. Chicago 


WHITE BLACKBOARD WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


SET OF 7 DOUBLE-MOUNTED MAPS (14 MAPS) 
32 x 44 INCHES—IN DURABLE SHIPPING-STORAGE CASE 
ONLY $31.50 PER SET 
(TRANSPORTATION EXTRA) 
SINGLE MAP PANELS (TWO MAPS ON EACH PANEL) $5.25 
MAPS ARE MOUNTED ON PANELS AS FOLLOWS 
U. S. opposite Europe....Order by No. WB1 World opposite U. S..... Order by we. WB4 
Europe opposite Asia.... “ “ ” WB2_ Africa opposite S. A..... - ‘WBS 
Asia opposite World “ “« —"  WB3  S. A. opposite N. A...... ye? ae 
N. A. opposite Africa Order by No. WB7 
CHANGES IN MOUNTING CANNOT BE MADE. STATE MAPS AND OTHERS IN PREPARATION 


WHITE BLACKBOARD CRAYONS 


WE RECOMMEND ONLY THESE CRAYONS FOR USE ON ALL WHITE BLACKBOARDS 
ERASE EASILY ¢ WILL NOT STAIN 


No. WBC-1—7/16x444 CRAYONS—PER BOX OF 5 COLORS ($0.35) 
Also Graph Chart, Music Chart, State Maps and Others 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS BUREAU 


517 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Always mention the JournaL or ReviGious INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





